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BM K CarPETS are extra resilient and springy 









because they are made from the wool of Scotch 
Blackfaced sheep blended with other specially chosen 
wools. Working with these fine wools, the famous 
Kilmarnock weavers use the most modern looms to 
produce carpets and rugs of a value you don’t often find 


these days. 
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LOOK FOR 7 
LF Yi * Take a lot of beating’ 


THIS LABEL! 


Y BLACKWOOD MORTON KILMARNOCK 


Appointment with comfort 


| Ten years is a long time to wait for a little comfort, but you can 
now make a start by ordering some Pel Chairs. This famous 
tubular steel furniture is once again available for office use 


with many new models and improvements. 





Pel Furniture is strong, light, well-designed, comfortable and 
hard wearing. It keeps its good looks for years on end. Illustration of the complete 
range would occupy nearly the whole of this paper. Send particulars of your 


needs and make an appointment with comfort. 


PEL toons WELL 


IN THE OFFICE 






.. perhaps 
| the finest 
made 


SP1IS armchair and SPIOB 
office chair, both with chromi- 
um plated or stove enamelled 
frames, and upholstered in 
leathercloth in a variety of 
colours 


fed MADE BY PEL LTD ~- OLDBURY~ BIRMINGHAM A ® COMPANY 


ond Sportsweor are stocked by 
fitters throughout the country ————————————_ London Showrooms : 15 Henrietta Place, W.1 - 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1949. 
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MOST IMPRESSIVE PARADE OF BRITISH TROOPS HELD SINCE THE WAR: CENTURIONS, BRITAIN’S NEW 48-TON TANKS, PASSING THE SALUTING-BASE AT SENNELAGER, 
NEAR PADERBORN, IN THE BRITISH ZONE OF GERMANY, PRIOR TO TAKING PART IN EXERCISE “AGILITY TWO.” 





PART OF THE PARADE OF 16,000 MEN WITH THEIR VEHICLES AT SENWELAGER: TROOPS OF THE 7TH BELGIAN BRIGADE GROUP MARCHING PAST THE SALUTING-BASB. 
BRITISH TANKS AND BELGIAN TROOPS IN AN IMPRESSIVE PARADE: THE PRELUDE TO EXERCISE “AGILITY TWO.” 


Prior to the commencement of the combined exercise known as “ Agility Two,” held 
in the Paderborn area by B.A.O.R. and British Air Forces of Occupation from 
October 9 to 14, in which 2nd British Infantry Division, 2 Group R.A.F., 7th Belgian 
Brigade Group and units of the United States, French, and Norwegian Armies took 
part, a parade of 16,000 men with their vehicles was held at Sennelager, near 
Paderborn, at which the Secretary of State for War, Mr. E. Shinwell, took the salute 


The object of the exercise was to give Commanders, staffs and all officers and other 
ranks of B.A.O.R. experience of their réle in a iarge formation under conditions 
similar to war. The exercise included a night withdrawal and hasty occupation of a 
defensive position, counter-attacks and the launching of attacks and their exploitation 
In the air the object was to practise the control of aircraft in interception missions, 
ground attack missions and light bomber tactical missions in support of land forces. 
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i STAFFORD CRIPPS’S throne looks to his 
critics, and perhaps to his friends too, as though 
it was beginning to crumble. Whether it does or not, 
he will go down to history as a noble, courageous and 
honest man who tried to do his best for his country. 
Even his political enemies believe that, and that, in 
a time of political bitterness, is a great tribute to him 
and his work. But whether history will think much 
of the means by which he sought his 
objectives is another matter. Having 
from the start regarded his objectives 
as unattainable, I naturally find it 
difficult to believe so. 

What are those objectives? To me { 
they have always seemed to be those ' 
sincerely sought by Sir Stafford’s political \ 
opponents in the years between the two 
World Wars. They are to increase the 
financial return from Britain's exports 
while holding and, if possible, reducing 
the level of domestic costs—that is, of 
wages and prices, and, to be logical, one 
ought to add, of taxes, though this, for 
obvious reasons, does not appear to be 
included in Sir Stafford’s goal. But for 
two circumstances, the statesmen who 
sought that goal between the wars were 
much better off than Sir Stafford and his 
colleagues, They had a far more pros- 4) 
perous, peaceful and stable world with a 
which to trade ; they possessed a prestige, | ; 
credit and bargaining strength which 
Britain has largely, though I believe only 
temporarily, lost, and they had at their | 
back not only a powerful industrial ; 
system, unhampered by controls, but a 
large, even though a slowly dwindling, 
reserve of credits in foreign countries 
bequeathed to them by the industry and 








workers. This last meant that the gap 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


his present system, persuade men to work harder. 
For that system seems to me to be founded on an 
ignorance of human nature. And that, as I have so 
often pointed out on this page, is the real crux of all 
economics. Like machines, men need treating in the 


right way—that is, the way that suits their nature. 
If they are not, the results are bound to be 
disappointing. 


LONDON NEWS " OF OCTOBER 13, 1849. 
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and hopeful gospel. Unfortunately, neither history 
nor present experience appears to give any support to 
it. Men do not work harder for a kindly and non- 
compulsive, bureaucratic Welfare State, and they do 
not work harder because, by and large, everyone is 
getting very much the same out of the till. On the 
contrary, just because of these things they are inclined 
to sit back and take things quietly. They can see no 
particular reason under such circumstances 
for working harder or even working hard 
\ atall. Simonumentum requiris, circumspice. 
~ogt England to-day is full of thoroughly 
q decent, reasonable chaps, most of whom 
} at one time or another have been through 
a pretty rough time, taking their com- 
parative ease in the Zion of the “ Welfare 
State”’ in a thoroughly philosophical 
} way. I meet them on every hand and like 
and respect them the more I see of them. 
But that they are “going to it,” in 
Mr. Herbert Morrison's phrase of 1940, 
no one but a fervent politician making 
{| @ propaganda speech could possibly 
{| suppose. They are merely doing what 
anyone with any knowledge of human 
nature would expect them to do. They 
' are doing much what the Oxford and 
| Cambridge crews do just after they pass 
through Barnes Bridge. There seems 
to the individual members of the crew 
| very little point in their doing anything 
\ 


else. 
This is not to suggest, as some 
} advocates of yesterday's status quo do, 
that the British working man to-day is 
{ living in clover. He certainly is not; 
{ scarcely anyone in Britain, outside a few 
, luxury hotels, is. He is living on short 
} commons, in a shabby, unsatisfactory, 
overcrowded house, in poor clothes, and 
in drab and uninspiring surroundings. He 





frugality of Victorian capitalists and 
t 


between existing exports and imports 
which they had to bridge was very much 
smaller than that which exists to-day. the event 
possess, and which Sir Stafford and his 
immediate predecessor have possessed, \ 


\ phenomenon of the 
\ 


THE POLAR REGIONS : ICEBERGS, AURORA BOREALIS, ETC. 


enliven the Polar winter.” 








are the post-war seller's market in a a 
world denuded by the war of goods, and, \ 
more important still, the American loans. | 
Without these Britain's economy would 
by now be bankrupt and Sir Stafford’s | 
policy with it. The disquieting thing, as 
the Chancellor must realise clearly, is 
that both these assets are temporary 
and are likely to cease, partially or 
entirely, in the very near future. It is 
because I have always realised that they 
were temporary—not that it required 
much intelligence to do so—that I have 
never believed in Sir Stafford’s policy. 
For, as a long-term solution for Britain's 
problems, this never seemed to me to be 
realistic. It could only avail so long as 
these temporary and artificial conditions | 
continued, 

What shall we do now to be saved ? 
Or, rather—for that is what it comes to— 
what shall we do to save ourselves? The | ; 


\ 
\ 
\ 


\ 





answer is to work harder and more 
skilfully—-much, much harder and much | 
more skilfully, The civilised world has | 
never stood more in need of hard and } 
skilful work, of plentiful goods, and of } 
goods made to endure and to give the but thin } 
highest possible service. Whether it | 
possesses the purchasing power to buy } 
them is another matter ; it did not before ( 
the war, owing to an international financial 
system that had ceased to function properly. I doubt 
whether it does so to-day. But as our own people need 
such goods and would be immeasurably better off and 
better able to support themselves if they possessed them, 
we need not worry too much about that if we can only 
induce them to work better and givethem the training to 
work more skilfully, and the purchasing power to buy 
them when and as they do so, It is just this that Sir 
Stafiord has failed to do. Even if he spoke with the 
tongues of men and angels, he could scarcely, under 


pondent 
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REMARKABLE AURORA BOREALIS SEEN FROM THE DAEDALUS, 


In the issue of The /Ilustrated London News of October 13, 
picture of the Aurora Borealis in the Polar regions appea 
of the same phenomenon in the Atlantic Ocean. 
mass of clouds, 
y several halos, or > a rays of light, ascending 
the horizon, and producing a very strange effect, and one worthy of observation.” 
of September, 1849, 


at 


surmounted 
describes another Aurora Borealis, seen, on the Sth 


OCEAN, AUGUST 9, 1849. 


Island, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


Sir Stafford’s thesis—it is perhaps really the thesis 
of his Party—is that the only inducement required 
to persuade a man to work hard is the knowledge that 
he is getting ‘‘a square deal '’—that is, getting a 
reasonable share of what profits are going, however 
small—and that he is benefiting society, the Socialist 
State, by his labours. On paper that ought to be enough 
for any decent, reasonable man, and for years—so long 
as they were in the wilderness—the Socialists, with the 
utmost sincerity and fervour, preached this simple 


\ A hundred years ago news had just been received of the missing Expedition of Sir John Franklin. As 
- - ay a phenomena of the Arctic my ey with poy era 
The ay adel % . ustrat mdon News published a series of pictures of the Polar regions to illustrate the “ perils to 
The two advantages which they did not \ which our adventurous countrymen have from time to time been ex a 
to enable the reader to follow through such icy regions the paths of the daring navigator.”” The 
Aurora Borealis was described as “one of the most striking appearances which 


interest,” The 


. at the same time 





IN THE ATLANTIC 


1849, the same number in which the } 
red, there was also the above illustration | 
It was described by a correspondent as 
separated by a slight stripe of glittering light from the horizon, and , 
a common centre of light below vide 
The same corres- | 
off Basque ' 





wants very much—and rightly so—to 
live better. The trouble is that, under 
Sir Stafford’s system, there does not 
appear to be any way in which, within 
his own personal capacity, he can hope 
} to improve these unsatisfactory conditions 
mn ile and better the immediate lot of his wife 
X and children, which is what, the Welfare 
| State notwithstanding, he really cares 
| about. What is most wanted is some 
simple and practical mechanism which 
offers a man who works harder the oppor- 
tunity of securing a better measure ol 
} those things which he and his family most 
} want. A direct link between such rewards 
t and the individual worker’s output would 
have an effect on production which would 
astonish everyone, including the Treasury. 
At present the mechanism of the Welfare 
State and of our financial and fiscal 
system appears to operate in almost 
} exactly the opposite direction. In other 
; words, we need to re-apply the teaching 
} of Adam Smith to the world of to-day, 
though with those safeguards which 
| we have learnt from experience are 
| mecessary for the working of any free 
} system. But freedom, if we are to 
} have results, there must be: freedom 
for a man to achieve a legitimate and 
reasonable betterment if—and only if— 
he works hard to deserve it. The only 
alternative is to apply a military or 
totalitarian compulsion to all and pro- 
institutions of a regimental or 
Communist pattern to add to such initial 
} coercion the corporate pride and competi- 
tiveness of esprit de corps. But as Britons 
do not appear to want such a stark discipline as an 
economic motive—and their history being what it is, 
who can blame them ?—we had better go back, at 
any rate in first principles, to the gospel of Adam 
Smith. He was far from being the ogre some of his 
followers and disciples, by their greed and rigidity, 
made him appear. He was a lover of freedom with a 
profound common sense and knowledge of human 
nature, and we, who also love freedom, have a great 
deal, in my belief, to learn from him. 


“A dark 


| 
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THE TRADITIONAL PASTIME OF ALL VISITORS: LORD AND LADY HAREWOOD 
FEEDING THE PIGEONS ON THE PIAZZA, IN FRONT OF THE PALAZZO DUCALE. 


ARRIVING 


THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF HAREWOOD, WHOSE MARRIAGE TOOK PLACE ON SEPT. 


The marriage of the Earl of Harewood, elder son of H.R.H. the Princess Royal "bus, 
and the late Earl of Harewood, and nephew of H.M. the King, to Miss Marion Stein 
took place in London on September 29, as recorded in The /ilustrated London News 
of October 8. After the wedding they flew to Paris and went on to Venice 
traditional choice of all young married couples for their honeymoon. Our photographs 


they stayed, 
and in air on October 8 and flew to Rome, where they have been staying with friends 


show them arriving at the Europa Hotel on the Grand Canal, where 


and also feeding the pigeons on the Piazza in front of the Palazzo Ducale; 


Owing to the fact that the price of hiring a gondola 
water Director of the Opera House, and attended rehearsals and performances 


a gondola on the Grand Canal 


is now extremely high, Lord and Lady Harewood used the “ vaporetto,” 


AT THE EUROPA HOTEL ON THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE, ON OCTOBER 5: 


LORD AND LADY HAREWOOD ON HONEYMOON: 
THE NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR PHOTOGRAPHED IN VENICE. 


AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF GIOVANNI BELLINI: LORD AND LADY ‘HAREWOOD 
LOOKING AT THE PAINTING LORD HAREWOOD HAD LENT FROM HIS COLLECTION. 


Sete 


iii,‘ 





IN A GONDOLA ON THE GRAND CANAL LORD AND LADY HAREWOOD AFTER THEIR VISIT 
29. TO THE BELLINI EXHIBITION AT THE PALAZZO DUCALE (SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND). 


to go up and down the Grand Canal as a rule, and made longer expeditions by 
motor-launch. The exhibition of the work of the Quattrocento painter Giovanni Bellini in 
the Palazzo Ducale was of special interest to the young couple, as Lord Harewood 
the lent a painting of the Virgin and Child from his collection. It is this work, showing 
the Virgin with the Christ Child beside her, and a donor on the left, which Lord 
and Lady Harewood are seen examining in our photograph. They left Venice by 


During their visit to Venice they spent a good deal ef time with Signor Malipiero, the 





PERSONALITIES AND 


PROFESSOR E. N. DA C. ANDRADE 
To succeed Professor E. K. Rideal as Direc 
tor in the Roya! Institution, Resident 
Professor, and Director of the Davy Faraday 
Research Laboratory. He will assume his 
new duties on January |, 1950 Professor 
Andrade was President of the Physical 
Society, 1943-45, and has been Quain Pro 
fessor of Physics at the University of London 
since 1928 


THE NEW 
MR. H. T 


On October 4, 


SOUTH AFRICAN 


ANDREWS LEAVING 


AMBASSADOR TO 
THE ELYSEE 
the new South African Ambassador to France, Mr 


THE 


SIR LESLIE ROWAN. 
Appointed as deputy to the British 
Ambassador in Washington to carry out 
the arrangements for continuing con- 
sultation agreed upon at the Three- 
Power talks. He has also been appointed 
Economic Minister in the Embassy. In 
1945 he became Principal! Private Secre- 
tary to the Prime Minister, and served 

under Mr. Churchill and Mr. Attlee 


FRANCE 
PALACE, 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


MR. ROBERT LYND. 
Died on October 6, aged seventy. For many 
years he had been Literary Editor of the News 
Chronicle, and he was the hor of a large 
number of books, most of them collections of 
essays. He was born in Belfast and among his 
earlier works are several descriptive and 
anecdotal volumes on Ireland. His earliest 
pook, “Irish and English: Portraits and 
Impressions,” was published in 1908. 


NEWS 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC 


MR. PADDY HINE. 
Scored a great triumph at Stoneham, 
Southampton, on October 8, when he 
defeated his seniors to win the English 
Golf Union’s 72-holes open amateur 
tournament for the Brabazon Trophy 
with a total score of 287. This seventeen- 
year-old Hampshire County champion 
took up golf only four-and-a-half years 
ago. He played a masterly game. 


RECENTLY ENTHRONED AS 
FORMERLY 


MAURICE FELTIN, 


Ont 15, 1949 


EYE. 


DR. EDITH SOMERVILLE. 
Died in County Cork on October 8, aged | 
ninety-one. She was an artist and author, } 
and the surviving figure in the famous } 
literary partnership of Somerville and Ross, | 
authors of “ Some Experiences of an Iris! 
R.M.” In 1941 the Irish Academy of Letters | 
conferred on her their principal literary 
honour, the Gregory Medal She was a 
former Master of West Carbery Foxhounds. 


ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS: MGR. 


ARCHBISHOP OF BORDEAUX 


H. T. Andrews, presented his credentials to M. Vincent Auriol, 


Monseigneur Feltin was enthroned as Archbishop of Paris in the 


Cathedral of Notre Dame on October 8. Born in Belfort in 1883, 

he became Bishop of Troyes in 1927, and then Archbishop of Sens 

in 1932. Since 1936 he had been Archbishop of Bordeaux. He 
succeeds the late Cardinal Suhard as Archbishop of Paris 


FOUND GUILTY OF TREASON : MRS. IVA IKIKO TOGURI D’AQUINO, 
KNOWN AS “ TOKYO ROSE.” 
“ Tokyo Rose "' (Mrs. Iva Ikiko Toguri D’Aquino}.was sentenced by a Federal 
Court in San Francisco on October 6 to ten years’ imprisonment and a 
10,000-dollar fine for making treasonable broadcasts from Tokyo during the 
war. On September 29, after a trial lasting three months, Mrs. D’Aquino 
was convicted of treason. Our photograph shows her leaving the court room, 
after the verdict, accompanied by U.S. Marshal Herbert C. Cole. 


President of the French Republic, at the Elysée Palace. From 
1945, until his new appointment, Mr. Andrews was Envoy Extra 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of South Africa to the U.S.A 
He was also the Union's Permanent Representative to the U.N 


MR. WILLIAM ROBINSON CALVERT. 


Our readers will learn with regret of the death of Mr. W. R. Calvert, a 
notable contributor to The /llustrated London News, who had written 
the “ Books of the Day " article since June, 1944. Mr. Calvert, who was 
sixty-seven, died on October 3. He was a journalist and author, and 
deputy managing editor of Kemsley Newspapers. His books, which 
were mostly on wild life and natural history, included “ The Hungry 
Hills ** (1933), “ Wild Life on Moor and Fell ” (1937), “ Nature and the 
Rambler” (1999), and “ Watchers of the Wild” (1947) 


RESIGNATION OF THE PRIME MINISTER OF FRANCE 
M. QUEUILLE (LEFT) TALKING TO JOURNALISTS 

The President of the French Republic accepted the resignation of the 
Prime Minister, M. Queuille, on October 6. His Government, the most 
stable one since the war, had been in office for thirteen months, and 
finally foundered over the demands of the left-wing Cabinet Ministers 
for wage increases to appease the trade unions 


THE SIGNING THE GOLDEN BOOK AT THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE 


H.E. SARDAR MALIK, FIRST INDIAN AMBASSADOR TO PARIS 
H.E. Sardar Malik recently took up his appointment as first Indian 
Ambassador to Paris. Born in 1894, he was educated at Eastbourne 
College and Balliol College, Oxford. He entered the Indian Civil 
Service in 1922, and was Deputy Trade Commissioner in London, 
1931-34. In 1947 he became High Commissioner for India in Canacg 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN THREE CONTINENTS ,; 
AND A CRICKET CENTENARY DINNER. 


DIE He ebae kaeetl 

IONALE FRONT 

DES DEMOKRATISCHEN 
EUTSCHLAND 





THE RUSSIAN ANSWER TO THE BONN GOVERNMENT: WILHELM PIECK SPEAKING AT THE 
GATHERING WHICH CONVERTED THE “ PEOPLE’S COUNCIL’ TO THE “ VOLKSKAMMER.” 


On October 7 the Russians established the Eastern German People’s Council as the Volkskammer, or Lower 

House, of a new Parliament of the new “ German Democratic Republic ” as an eastern counterpart to the Bonn 

Federation. The meeting was presided over by Wilhelm Pieck, the joint Chairman of the Socialist Unity (Com- 

munist) Party, who was generally expected to be elected the President of the new “ German Democratic Republic.” 

Herr Otto Grotewohl, the other joint Chairman of the party, was appointed Prime Minister. 
f 
= N 
La je. 4 N 

DEMONSTRATING THEIR LOYALTY TO PORTUGAL: THE INHABITANTS OF NOVA 
GOA, IN THE PORTUGUESE COLONY OF GOA, SOUTH OF BOMBAY, ON THE WEST 
COAST OF INDIA, CARRYING PATRIOTIC BANNERS. THE DEMONSTRATION WAS 
A COUNTERBLAST TO AGITATION FOR PORTUGAL'S WITHDRAWAL FROM INDIA 


VETERANS OF THE “ WARS OF THE ROSES”: YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE (AND TEST) PLAYERS AT 
A RECENT DINNER TO CELEBRATE THE CENTENARY OF THE INTER-COUNTY FIXTURE. (L. TO R.) 

W. RHODES, H. MAKEPEACE, A. WADDINGTON, P. HOLMES, M. LEYLAND, L. HOPWOOD, SUTCLIFFE (LEFT) AND CYRIL WASHBROOK AT THE CENTENARY 
On October 7 there was held at Sheffield a dinner to celebrate the centenary of the Yorkshire 
vy. Lancashire cricket match. As the County Championship dates back only to 1873, the Lanca- 
shire Cricket Club to 1864 and the Yorkshire Cricket Club to 1863, it would appear that the 
1849-or-thereabouts encounters must have been somewhat irregular affairs by modern standards 
But no Lancastrian and no Yorkshireman—and probably no “ pressed” spectator from other 
counties—wil!l doubt that the earliest “ Wars of the Roses" were marked by the same ‘no 

quarter” 


FAMOUS BATSMEN OF ENGLAND, YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE HERBERT 
DINNER 


THE FIRST MEETING OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC DEFENCE COMMITTEE: DELEGATES AT THE SIGNING THE MUTUAL DEFENCE ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1949: PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
OPENING CEREMONY IN THE PENTAGON, WASHINGTON, ON OCTOBER 5. IN THE CABINET ROOM OF THE WHITE HOUSE ON OCTOBER 6. 


The first meeting of the Defence Committee of the North Atlantic Treaty signatories was held in the Pentagon at On October 6, Mr. Truman signed the Mutual Defence Assistance Act which authorises $1.314,000,000 

Washington on October 5. The U.S. Secretary for Defence, Mr. Louis Johnson, was elected first Chairman of the (£469,000,000) for the military assistance programme. Our photograph shows some of the Senators 

Committee. The United Kingdom was represented by Mr. A. V. Alexander, Minister of Defence, and Ministers and others who watched the President signing the Act. Mr. Truman ribed the Act as “ a notable 
from Canada, Belgium, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, Norway and Italy were also present. contribution to the collective security of the free nations.” 
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HOME NEWS IN PICTURES: THE ,\WORLD OF [SPORT, 
SEA AND AIR TRANSPORT, A LONDON EXCAVATION. 


LEAVING TILBURY ON HER MAIDEN VOYAGE TO INDIA AND AUSTRALIA: S/MALAYA, THE LARGEST 
AND FASTEST P. AND 0. LINER, WHICH SAILED A YEAR AND A DAY AFTER BEING LAUNCHED. 

The P. and O. liner Himalaya, 

28,000 tons gross, left Tilbury : a . 7 

on her maiden voyage on SEEN FOR THE FIRST TIME IN AIR TRANSPORT DEMONSTRATIONS: THE 
October 6, with a full comple- PARATECHNICON, THE NEW HEAVY EQUIPMENT CONTAINER, BEING DROPPED. 
ment of passengers, 762 in the On October 5, No. 38 Group R.A.F. gave a remarkable display at Netheravon, Wilts, showing 
first class and 401 in the tourist almost every aspect of air transport support. The new heavy equipment container, known 
class. She also carried a full as the paratechnicon, was demonstrated for the first time. This metal container, designed on 
cargo of British manufactures. aerodynamic principles, fits the belly of the Halifax, has a payload of 6000 Ib., and is brought 

to earth by eight 42-ft. parachutes. 


TWO HORSES RUNNING 
UNDER H.R.H. PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH'S COLOURS 
(Lert) Astrakhan, a 
FILLY (T. F. BURN UP), 
AND (RIGHT) Monaveen, 
A STEEPLECHASER (A 
GRANTHAM UP), WHICH 
18 OWNED JOINTLY BY 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
AND THE QUEEN, SEEN 
LEADING AT THE LAST 
FENCE IN THE CHICHES- 
TER HANDICAP 


Princess Elizabeth 
planned to attend 
Ascot races on.Octo- 
ber 7 to see her filly 
Astrakhan, a wedding 
from the Aga 

. running in the 
Stakes, in 

which it finished second, 
but she had t cel 
her plans owing to fog. 
On October 10 her 
Royal Highness went 
to Fontweil Park to see 


; / 
Tere 
Monaveen, which she ~_— a shat? RE Vg 
owns in partnership _ $ / > w eget Sis 
‘ the Queen, runin § re ou , ’ a “ 


ie Chichester Handi- 

cap vase. Monaveen 

won the race by fifteen 
lengths. 


4 “ FLYING FIFTEEN": THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH'S YACHT WATCHED BY A BLACK CAT: THE BEGINNING OF THE A FIFTY-ONE-YEAR-OLD TENNIS GENIUS: J. BOROTRA 
COWKSLIP BEING LAUNCHED AT COWES, EXCAVATIONS TO FIND DICK WHITTINGTON’S TOMA (FRANCE), IN PLAY AGAINST G. L. PAISH (BRITAIN). 


The “ Flying Fifteen “-class yacht Coweslip, presented to the Duke of On October 6 excavations to discover the tomb of Dick Whittington Borotra o itai _ 

Ecinburgh by the people of Cowes, was launched from the yard of were begun in the City Church of St. Michael Royal. Our siete é 2, in .< pa any A i ee he: 

Mr. Uffa Fox, the designer and builder, at Cowes on October 6. Our graph shows the first spadeful of earth being dug by the Rev. F. P Britain and France, which was concluded on October 8 France 

photograph shows the yacht being hoisted clear of the slipway ready Harton, Master of the Mercers’ Company. Dick Whittington, four won by seven matches to six on the covered courts at Queen’s Club 

tor lowering into the water. Later Coweslip will go to Malta while the times Lord Mayor of London, rebuilt the church in 1412. The Jean Borotra took part for the eleventh time in the covered courts 
Duke of Edinburgh is stationed in the Mediterranean, church was later restored by Wren after the Great Fire lawn tennis championships, which started on October 10. 
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THE RECKONING FOR A RECORD SUMMER: ENGLAND’S EMPTY RESERVOIRS. 






ae < — — ~ — WATER LEVEL— — -— — — ~-- 
WHEN RESERVOIR. 
'S FULL 


HEIGHT FROM 
BASE OF RESERVOIR 
TO TOP LEVEL « S22 FT. 











A CAPACITY OF 4,450,000,000 GALLONS AND IS NOW 


/ 


EMPTY, WITH THE WATER TOWER 
STANDING HIGH AND DRY. 


HE report on October 7 that some 

of London's biggest reservoirs 

are drying up rapidly and that the 
huge King George VI. reservoir, with 
a capacity of 4,450,000,000 gallons is 
now empty, made the break in the 
dry spell of weather in almost all parts 
of England over last week-end an 
occasion for rejoicing. London had 
its heaviest fall since July 16, and in 
the Peak district rain fell continuously 
for seventeen hours, a welcome sight 
to farmers who have been carting water 
to their livestock on the moors every 
day since May 15. The Metropolitan 
Water Board supplies Londoners with 
340,000,000 gallons daily and takes 
200,000,000 gallons of this from the 
Thames, the remainder being from 
natural wells, the group of Lea Valley 
reservoirs and Thames Valley storage. 
The total capacity of the Metropolitan 
reservoirs is some 20,000,000,000 gal- 
lons, and this reserve has now dropped 
to below 10,000,000,000 gallons. The 
Lea Valley Reservoirs at Chingford, 
Lockwood and Walthamstow together 
hold about 4,600,000,000 gallons, and 
heavy withdrawals are now being made 
from them, and from the Queen Mary 
Reservoir at Littleton, which covers 
an area three times that of Hyde Park 
and is the biggest of its kind in the 

world. 
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(Right.) 
ONE OF THE MANY RESERVOIRS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY’ WHICH 
HAVE GRADUALLY EMPTIED DURING 
THE PROLONGED DROUGHT: THE 
BLACKMOOR FOOT RESERVOIR, WHICH 
SUPPLIES HUDDERSFIELD AND IS NOW 
34 FT. BELOW THE NORMAL LEVEL 
AND STILL DROPPING. 
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GIFTS, REMEMBRANCE AND PROJECT: BRITAIN LOOKS BEFORE AND AFTER. 
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\ WILD AND BEAUTIFUL AREA OF THE LAKE DISTRICT ACQUIRED BY THE NATIONAL TRUST: 

rHE SIDE,"’ ON THE SHORE OF ENNERDALE WATER, WITH THE PILLAR MOUNTAIN AND THE 
WASDALE RANGE IN THE BACKGROUND. 

The National Trust has acquired an area known as “ The Side” on the southern shore of Ennerdale Water. 

It comprises some 850 acres at the eastern end of the lake Ennerdale Water supplies water for a wide 

listrict without having had to suffer interference with its beauty. The Black Sail Pass to Wasdalehead 

oes from beyond the eastern end of the lake, and from near the north-western end a pass leads to Buttermere. 


PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST BY MR. AND THE HON. MRS. HORNYOLD-STRICKLAND 
AND THEIR SON ! SIZERGH CASTLE, WESTMORLAND, HOME OF THEIR FAMILY FOR 600 YEARS. 


On October 7 it was announced that Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. Hornyold-Strickland, with their son, were 

making a gift to the National Trust of the Sizergh Estate, Westmorland, and adjoining land. Sizergh 

was granted by Henry II. in c. 1170 to the Deincourts, who in 1239 became united to the Stricklands. 

The pele tower was erected in the fourteenth century ; and the house, which contains many works of art, 
was enlarged on various occasions. 








te 
SPECIALLY ERECTED ON THE SITE OF THE SOUTH BANK THE MODEL OF THE NEW SOUTH BANK CONCERT HALL, WHICH IS TO BE COMPLETED IN TIME FOR THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 
CONCERT HALL IN ORDER TO TEST VARIOUS METHODS OF IN I951 : SHOWING THE FRONT WHICH WILL FACE THE RIVER. MR. ATTLEE ARRANGED TO LAY THE FOUNDATION-STONE 


SOUNDPROOFING: A SMALL CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION, OF THE BUILDING ON WEDNESDAY LAST, OCTOBFR 12. 


Work on the site on the South Bank of the Thames for the 1951 Festival of Britain is in progress ; and on October 12 Mr. Attlee 
arranged to lay the foundation-stone of the Concert Hall. -Care is being taken to exclude noise from the building, 
which must be “ proofed’ against steamer hoots from the river and the roar of trains crossing Charing Cross Bridge. 
A small concrete structure has been put up on the site so that experiments with various methods can be made. 





THE CROSS OF SACRIFICE IN THE CHURCHYARD OF ST. NICHOLAS, FELTWELL, UNVEILED BY THE HIGH THE CROSS OF SACRIFICE ERECTED AT BECKROW CEMETERY, MILDENHALL 
COMMISSIONER FOR NEW ZEALAND: THE DEDICATION BY THE BISHOP OF ELY. RELATIVES OF THE FALLEN GATHER ROUND THE MONUMENT. 

On October 7, the High Commissioner for New Zealand, Mr. eto unveiled a Cross of Sacrifice in the Churchyard On October 4, Air Commodore E. G. Knox Knight, O.B.E., A.O.C. Overseas Headquarters. 

f St. Nicholas, Feltwell, Thetford, Norfolk, erected by the Imperial War Graves Commission. It is in memory of R.A.A.F., unveiled a Commission Cross of Sacrifice at Beckrow Cemetery, in memory 

members of the 75th New Zealand Squadron, R.A.F., who lie buried in the churchyard, and of members of the Royal f Service men, including U.K., Canadian, and New Zealand airmen. The Archdeacon 


Canadian Air Force and Service men and women who lived in the neighbourhood. After the unveiling ceremony the 
Dedication Service was conducted by the Bishop of Ely, Dr. H. E. Wynn. 


Sudbury conducted the service ot dedication, and Lt.-Col. R. W. Murphy, O.B.E., Chief 
Administrative Officer, U.K. District, Imperial War Graves Commission. was present 
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“THE MOST SIGNIFICANT BUILDING PROJECT OF OUR TIME”’: 
APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED. AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSION OF THE NEW INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL, 


ILLUSTRATED 
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THE UNITED NATIONS PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS AS IT WILL 


SHOWING (RIGHT) THE GREAT 


SECRETARIAT BUILDING AND (CENTRE) THE FAN-SHAPED ASSEMBLY HALL. 


The permanent home of the United Nations is gradually beginning to take shape on 
Manhattan's East Side, in New York City. The official ceremony of laying the corner- 
stone, which will be performed by the President cf the United States, Mr. Truman, 
is expected to take place at an early date and before the end of the fourth General 
Assembly. Already the steel skeleton of the Secretariat Building, the first unit to be 
built, which will be completed next year, rises to a thirty-four-floor height; it will 
eventually have thirty-nine storeys. Several of the floors have been surfaced with 


Vermont marble. Adjoining the Secretariat building on the east, and facing the 
river, will be the conference building, and in the centre of the site the fan-shaped 
Assembly Hall. At the northern end there will eventually be another building, 
thirty storeys in height, for delegations and their staffs and specialised agencies 
Beneath the site a huge underground garage will be built. All the three buildings 
will be interconnected and air-conditioned. It has been said that the completed 
world capital will resemble a “ city of glass "—from the effect of its myriad windows 


Specially drawn for * The IJllustrated London News" by Lili Réthi. 
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LONGITUDINAL 
BULKHEADS. 






STEERING ~ GEAR 
COMPARTMENT. 









SHOWING HOW THE PROVISION 
OF DWARF BULKHEADS RESTRICTS 
FREE FLOW ATHWARTSHIPS. 


OWARE BULKHEADS, 
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1F & PROPELLER -SHAFT TUNNEL IS FRACTURED, WATER 

IN & FLOODED COMPARTMENT CAN FLOW ALONG IT 

THROUGH THE TRANSVERSE BULKHEADS AND FLOOO 

OTHER MAIN COMPARTMENTS. THE ONLY WAY TO FIGHT 

THIS IS TO USE PUMPS, CARRIED IN THE SHIP, AND BY 

SEALING THE HATCHES OF THE GLAND COMPARTMENTS 
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AT H.M.S. “PHOENIX” A i 
BOX IS VSED TO i 
DEMONSTRATE LOLLING 
ANO HOW THIS LOLL !S 
PREVENTED BY THE 
INSERTION OF A 

Wey chats .\e BULKHEAD. | 











TRAINING OFFICERS AND RATINGS OF THE ROYAL NAVY IN THE TECHNIQUES OF DAMAGE CONTROL : 


In our issue of September 17 we recorded the amalgamation of the Damage Control 
and Fire-Fighting Training Schools of the Royal Navy with the Chemical Warfare 
Training Establishment to form the Royal Naval Defence School, which commissioned 
on September | with the name of H.M.S. Phanix at Portsmouth. The need for 


damage control has been appreciated since ships first went to sea, but with the 
increase in the complexity of ships, the maintenance of buoyancy, stability, power 
and the great variety of services necessary in naval warfare, has advanced from the 
comparatively straightforward art of seamanship to embrace a number of scientific 


techniques. Wartime experience emphasised the need for greater attention to the 


defensive aspect of fighting a ship, and approval was given for a school to be opened 
in London where officers could be instructed in this important requirement. After | 
the war the Damage Control School moved to Portsmouth to a site where a Damage 
Control School for ratings had already been set up with a Ship Fire-Fighting School 
alongside. In H.M.S. Phenix full facilities are now available to both officers and 
men in practical, as well as theoretical, damage control and fire-fighting. Leak- 
stopping, shoring damaged bulkheads, pumping and fire-fighting can be practised 
under almost action. conditions of smoke, darkness and flood, and some aspects of 
this training were illustrated in our issue of September 17. On these pages we 


DRAWN BY oUR Speciat Artisr, G. H. Davis, 
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PROBLEMS OF 


illustrate some of the stability problems demonstrated in Phanix with a series of 
floating models whose compartments can be flooded at will, the action taken to 
counteract the flooding being shown on illuminated boards. Once a ship has been 
damaged in such a way that it either lists or lolls, the power of its artillery largely 
vanishes, and this can only be remedied by getting the ship back on an even keel 
Heeling can be countered (if the fracture occurs where there are longitudinal bulkheads) 
by filling compartments on the opposite side of the ship to bring her upright. If, 
however, the water has a free flow across the ship, the matter is much more serious. 
Counter-flooding cannot be used, as the water would probably rush across the ship, 


In H.M.S. Phoenix at PoRTSMOUTH. 


STABILITY WHICH MAY REDUCE A WARSHIP’S FIGHTING EFFICIENCY 





DEMONSTRATED. 


causing a loll that might throw her on her beam ends. As a consequence, such a 
situation requires skilled and careful handling. The loll is usually away from the 
side damaged, and it has been known for untrained crews to laboriously get out the 
collision-mat and place it over the down-side of the ship, although the fracture was 
on the opposite side of the hull. It is not surprising that damage-control training 
should now be regarded as just as important to ensure the fighting efficiency of a 
warship as training in gunnery, and large numbers of officers and ratings will 
receive this training in H.M.S. Phenix. In future, warships will not only reach 
the battle area but remain in it with their offensive power unimpaired. 
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THE MEDIZZVAL ENGLISHMAN AS ARTIST. 











“ENGLISH ART: 


1307-1461”: 








By JOAN EVANS.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


e tage Oxford University Press has projected a 
“ History of English Art” in eleven volumes. 

I have, in my time, projected kindred series: but 
authors, however fiercely they may flagellate them- 
selves, cannot always guarantee delivery to date, 
and I am not at all surprised that the first volume 
of this series to appear is Volume V._ The first volume 
is to bring us up to A.p. 871 ; and I hope that it will 
not take the word “ English ”’ too literally, and start 
with those two equine myths, Hengist and Horsa, 
but include the work of the British and Romano- 
British, whose blood still flows in our veins, and some 
of whose words, especially the names of rivers, are 
still on our tongues. The eleventh and last volume 
is to cover “ English Art from 1870,” and it will be 
exciting to discover which of our products in that 
era the author will select for commendation : objects 
for condemnation would be easy enough to find. Mean- 
while, it may be said that if the Series lives up to its first 
published volume, it will be a memorable Series indeed. 
Dr. Evans, who has already in several volumes 
proved herself an exquisite connoisseur of and illumina- 
ting expert in, the art of the Middle Ages in Western 
Europe, has chosen a glorious period, and one in 
which she is thoroughly at home. But she sees her 
period in relation to its past and its future. Professor 
Boase, the editor of the complete history, which is 
planned in eleven volumes, summarises a series of 
developments which suggest what must be the themes 
of the other scholars who are writing companion 
volumes to hers. ‘“ The first great period of English 
art is that of Northumbria in the late seventh century, 
when in carving and illumination a school was formed 
out of the fusion of classical and barbaric motives 
which excelled in accomplishment any contemporary 
work on the Continent. From the expansion of this 
style came one of the main influences on the Caroling- 
ian renaissance, from which in turn England re-learned 
much for her tenth-century revival, after the first 
period of Scandinavian invasion and destruction was 
over. The so-called Winchester School will always 
be one of the great triumphs of English artistic genius. 
The Normans, apart from their new and massive 
conception of architecture (1 may say a considerable 
reservation—think of Durham!), brought with them 





A SCENE OF THE TILTYARD REPRESENTED ON A CARVED OAK COFFER OF ABOUT 1350. 


‘The prestige of the tiltyard brought new subjects into art, and new developments into 
heraldic decoration. Figures of knights engaged in single combat were carved on the 
fronts of English chests and on the misereres of Worcester Cathedral and enamelled on 


perfume cases.” 


Crown copyright ; reproduced by Courtesy of the Trustees of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


arts that were mainly French variations on themes 
that had been earlier current on this side of the 
Channel. In the twelfth century it is hard to speak 
of English art, for a common style was practised 
throughout north-west Europe, and England's con- 
tribution to the full development of Romanesque art, 
magnificent as it is, particularly in miniature painting, 
ceases to be markedly distinctive. In the thirteenth 
centruy there is still a European style, but now definitely 
under French dominance, and the Gothic of Wells 
soon gave way before the Court Style of Westminster, 
with its dependence on Paris, It is not until the 
mid-fourteenth century that with the Perpendicular 
style a branch of the arts becomes again emphatically 
English. The strangest phase of English art history 
lies in the sixteenth century. Under the patronage 
of Henry VII. and Wolsey, the Renaissance came to 
England, and a major Continental artist, Holbein, 
settled in this country. But with the Reformation 
and the dissolution of the monasteries the impetus 
died away. Elizabethan art is curiously archaic in its 
flat, decorative patterns and strangely isolated from 
Continental movements. Three great artists, Inigo Jones, 
Van Dyck and Christopher Wren, brought England 
once more to the level of European achievement, 


* English Art: 1307-1461." By Joan Evans. Being Volume V 
fd The Oxford History of English Art, edited by T. S. R. Bouse 


g6 Vlates; ty Pygrres in Test (Oxten?t Umversity Press; yox 


though each in his own way adapted Continental 
Baroque to the more rigid and restrained tastes of 
seventeenth-century English patrons. Neither Renais- 
sance nor Baroque art was ever fully acclimatised, 
and the Georgian architecture of the eighteenth 
century, so singularly appropriate to the parklands 
in which it was set, while owing much to Continental 
example, is a genuinely English style ’’—in other 
words, most of the English country houses which are 
conventionally described as “ Palladian "’ bear very 





THE CENTRAL PILLAR OF WELLS CHAPTER HOUSE: BEGUN ABOUT 
12990 AND PERHAPS THE FIRST SIGN OF THE BIRTH OF THE 
DECORATED STYLE 


“The incredible palm-tree vault of the central pier strikes an entirely 
new note; architectural form here passes into something far closer to 
natural growth A curious creative gaiety pervades the room.” 


The illustrations on this page are reproduced from the book “ English 
Art”; by Courtesy of the Publishers, the Oxford University Press 


little relation to Palladio, “2 
whatever their ornamental + ; 
derivations from Greece a 
and Rome. Be 

Professor Boase, thus Ri 
sketching a synopsis for 
the whole series, glances 
at Hogarth, the water- 
colourists (in that medium 
we have excelled the world, 
possibly because of our 
watery atmosphere and the 
“ soft side "’ of our tempera- 
ment), Constable, Turner, 
Wilkie, Landseer, the Gothic 
Revival and the Pre- 
Raphaelites. A good many 
of the assertions in his 
synopsis might be disputed, 
or at least discussed. Eng- 
land is covered with cathedrals, churches 
houses and cottages of almost all periods 
which cannot be conceived of as growing 
out of any other soil : many of Dr. Evans's 
illustrations bear witness to that. But 
when it comes to her book and her period 
there is little room for disputation or 
discussion: she has the facts and the 
taste, and there is no denying her. 

It was a very great period for England : 
the period which produced such a poet as 
Chaucer, such an architect as Yevele, such 
patrons and promoters as Richard II., 
Henry VI. and William of Wykeham. Our 
architecture was superb, as enough of it 
remains to show, in spite of what Dr. Evans them. 
calls ** the catastrophic demolitions of the 
Reformation,’’ and later wanton destruc- 
tion by the Germans and ourselves. Our 
statuary (and most of that was deliberately 
destroyed, with our stained glass, by Cromwell and 
his fanatics) was noble; our illumination of manu- 
scripts was lovely, and peculiar in its free use of plant 
and animal forms, natural to this island, full of bird- 
song, green of turf, and homely from of old. Our 
embroideries were so good that the Continent im- 
ported them. “ Pope Clement V. gave two of his 
English copes to the Cathedral of Saint Bertrand-de- 
Comminges in 1309; they are still preserved in the 


ALABASTER 





“AN IMPRESSIVE 


“ The dress of the donors who kneel at the feet of 
God show that they were of the courtly class, and 
the statue was doubtless specially ordered by past are 
The monumental composition, the 
ike sun-rays of God the Father, the 
noble hanging Christ, the souls of the righteous 
held in a fold of God's mantle, are all greatly 
conceived and finely carved.” (Reproduced by 
Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass.) 


stylised hair, | 


sacristy. One 
represents the 
story of the 
Virgin ; the other 
is embroidered 
with scenes from 
the Passion of 
Christ divided by 
medallions of 
birds, remarkably 
like those in the py. joan EVANS, THE AUTHOR OF “ ENGLISH 
margins of the kT: 1307-1461": THE BOOK REVIEWED 


oO m »sbv Psalt ‘ ON THIS PAGE. 

ne 7 Lae Dr. Evans, who is President of the Roya! 
The _ interstices Archmological Institute and Vice-President 
are fill by littl of the jety o tiquaries, was educated 
we Giled by ttle hatha, a tae Cohen, 
figures of dogs, Outord, and University vere , London. 
foxes, lions has written many S on many 
oxes, lions, sheep, aspects of medizval life and art, and her 
rabbits and , 
squirrels that 
recall alike the 


“ Art in Mediwval France, 987-1498” was 
reviewed on this page in our issue of 
December 11, last year. 
beasts of the marginal decorations and those of which 
Chaucer sings in the Parlement of Foules."’ English 
embroidered copes and English illuminated manu 
scripts are scattered all over the museums of 
Europe. We were a nation of artists before the iron 
and the coal, the power-loom and the spinning-jenny, 
Watt, Fulton, Stephenson and the enormous growth 
of population, compelled us to become “a nation of 
shopkeepers.”’ 

It is pleasant to note that Dr. Evans does justice 
to King Richard II.—who ranks with Henry III., 
Henry VI. and Charles I. as one of our great 
art-loving monarchs. They were all politically 
unsuccessful in turbulent times, and only one of 
them died in his bed. Richard had odd tastes 
in his way. He seems to have had a strange 
passion for shellfish: his wardrobe included “ such 
garments as a dress of white satin, embroidered 
with leeches, water, and rocks, hung with fifteen 
silver-gilt whelks, fifteen silver-gilt mussels, and 
fifteen cockles of white silver ’’—the cockles might 
have been emblematic of pilgrimages, but I can’t 
see where the whelks and mussels came in on that 
basis, though the whorls of a whelk are certainly 
decorative. When Henry IV. usurped the throne 
there was a tremendous 
wealth of objects in 
the royal treasury 
ay: ’ (including “a salt-cellar 
” formed as a whelk- 
shell’’), and they have 
all vanished. Only 
a few things from his 
Court remain, of which 
the Wilton diptych, which 
portrays him and_ his 
heraldic white-hart, is the 
finest. 

It isn’t really possible 
to convey the wealth of 
information in this book 
There are lists of churches 
illustrating the develop- 
ment of styles, of alabas- 
ter tombs, of angels carry- 
ing shields, of sepulchral 
brasses, of monuments ; 
and there is a bibliography 
so large that it would 
furnish any antiquary 
with a library to last a 
lifetime. A certain sadness 
comes over one’s mind as 
one finishes the book: in 
times of war and dissension 
things have been des- 
troyed by accident or on 
a theoretical basis; in 
times of peace and pros 
perity legacies from the 
destroyed in 

“ progress ”” 
should be _ promoted. 
There have been 
moments in my lifetime 
when I have thought, 
depressingly, that we don't really deserve our 
ancestors. However, “ Forever climbing up the 
climbing wave "’ wrote Tennyson: and that must be 
the motto (it would doubtless look grander in Latin 
or Norman French) of anybody who cares about 
preserving our past. 
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PIECE OF SCULPTURE”: AN 
GROUP OF THE TRINITY, DATING 
FROM ABOUT 1410. 


order that 


Novels are reviewed by K. John on page 596, 
where notices of other books also appear. 
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TROOPS AS WE Scone 
pats * : == 46 YOUTH BRIGADES ARE USED ON ROADS IN YUGOSLAVIA, HERE AN MUCH OF THE HARD WORK IN YUGOSLAV ROAD DEVELOPMENT IS DONE BY YOUTH BRIGADES 
OVERSEES MEN WORKING BESIDE A HUT PLACARDED WITH POLITICAL PORTRAITS. IN WHICH BOYS AND GIRLS LABOUR IN A MIXED PICNIC-AND-POLITICAL-CRUSADE SPIRIT 
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SYMBOLISING AND HELPING TO BRING ABOUT THE INCREASED UNITY BETWEEN THE SERBIAN AND CROATIAN PEOPLES OF YUGOSLAVIA WHICH IS ONE OF MARSHAL TITO’S CHIEF 
AIMS : THE NEW ROAD BETWEEN CROAT ZAGREB AND SERBIAN BELGRADE, IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION, AND ABOUT MIDWAY BETWEEN THE TWO CITIES. 
1 ¥! 
— . 


i * 
ae 


THE YOUTH BRIGADES DEVOTE SOME OF THEIR LEISURE FROM ROAD-BUILDING TO SIMPLE SUNDAY IS USUALLY AN OFF DAY FOR THE YOUTH BRIGADES ; AND AS HERE, PARENTS VISIT 
EDUCATION : HERE SOME ARE LEARNING TO WRITE “ LONG LIVE TITO " IN SERB AND CROATIAN. THEIR CHILDREN WITH BASKETS OF FOOD AND FRUIT, AND PICNIC TOGETHER NEAR THE PROJECT 


FOR MARSHAL TITO: THE VOLUNTEER WORK. OF YUGOSLAVIA’S YOUTH BRIGADES. 


and show some of the activities of the volunteers of the Youth Brigades. The spirit 
of these young people, in general, is thought to combine that of the summer camy 


BUILDING AN ‘“ AUTOBAHN”’ 


The recent developments in the quarrel between Yugoslavia and Russia and the other 


Cominform countries have served to accentuate the isolation of Yugoslavia and her 
great need to mobilise all her own internal resources in the drive to modernise the and the political crusade and they have done much of the hard work necessary owing 


country. Road-making is an especial need of the country, where communications to shortage of machinery. A trade pact between Great Britain and Yugoslavia 
have long been difficult, and where improved transport, it is believed, can do much involving something between £150,000,000 and £200,000,000 in grain and timber for 


to unite a country composed of several differing racial groups. Our photographs were Britain, the 
taken during the work on the new road to link Croatian Zagreb and Serbian Belgrade, date of writing, and its signature was expected to take 


and machinery and plant for Yugoslavia, was nearing its conclusion at 
place within a few week 
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N writing last 
week about the 
dwarfer campanulas, 
the difficulty was to 
decide which not to 
mention. It would 
be futile to make a 
list of, say, the twelve best dwarf campanulas when 
“twelve best’ and a hundred 
extremely good ones. With the taller campanulas the 
difficulty is not so great, for tall campanulas of 
outstanding merit are by no means 
numerous. 

Campanula lactiflora, known also 
as C. celtidifolia, is the giant of the 
family, a 6- to 8-ft. giant where con- 
ditions suit it. Why, then, is this 
splendid campanula so seldom seen in 
herbaceous borders, or naturalised in 
bold colonies in the rougher, wilder 
parts of the garden or in open wood- 
land? I think the reason must be 
that folk have too often tried to trans- 
plant, and even divide, mature, estab- 
lished specimens, and that is the one 
thing that C. Jactiflora will not toler- 
ate. The best way with it is a pinch 
of fresh seed, and then patience for a 
couple or three years. Raise seedlings 
and plant them out as yearlings, and 
away they will go, and never look back. 
In their second year the plants will 
throw up their tall, leafy stems and 
more and finer stems to each clump 
as the years pass. They flower in 
July—great pyramids of bell flowers, 
varying from pale to darker violet-blue. 
When the plant is well established 
and happy, innumerable self-sown 














there are at least fifty 
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masy AND GOOD-NATURED IN ANY GOOD GARDEN LOAM: Cam 
“IN EFFECT A STOUTER, SOMEWHAT COARSER EDITION OF 


seedlings will spring up around the parents, ready 
to be transplanted to other parts of the garden or to 
the gardens of one’s friends. 

Campanula persicifolia, the peach-leaved cam- 
panula, is perhaps the most popular, and certainly one 
of the very best, of all the middle-sized campanulas 
for the herbaceous border. From a clump of leaf 
rosettes it sends up a forest of erect, wiry, 2- to 3-ft. 
stems, strung from top to bottom with big saucer~ 
shaped bells, white, lavender-blue or violet. There 
are double-flowered varieties, which some people ap- 
pear to like, but the finest variety of all is C.p. Telham 
Beauty, a fine, hearty grower, larger-flowered than any 
others, its bells of a particularly lovely and luminous 
light violet-blue. This last summer, in July, I saw 
that old border plant, C. persicifolia, growing in 





grandis, 
persicifolia.” 


THE TALLER CAMPANULAS. 


By CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


sub-alpine hayfields in the Dauphiné Alps. To see a 
flower which one has known all one’s life as a garden 
favourite and which one has come almost to regard 
as endemic to herbaceous borders—and Chelsea Flower 
Show—to see it growing all unconcerned in a hayfield, 
is a shock. I had the same feeling on seeing a fine, 
bronze-crimson Salpiglossis’ growing on a rocky hill- 
side in the foothills of the Chilean Andes. It is a 
feeling akin to the shock one receives on looking 
from the carriage window of a train which has 
halted at a wayside station and reading on the station 





“A BORDERLAND OR DUAL-PURPOSE PLANT, VALUABLE ALIKE IN THE ROCK GARDEN 
OR, AS HERE, GROWING AMONG PAVING-STONES : 
ONE OF THE MANY FORMS OF Campanula carpatica. 


AXD IN THE FLOWER BORDER.” 
Photographs by R. A. Malby and Co. 


name-board—Monte Carlo or Calamazoo ! 
Campanula grandis is another fine border 
species, in effect a stouter, somewhat coarser 
edition of C. persicifolia, with thicker stems, 
strung with fine violet saucers. Both plants are 
easy, good-natured things to grow in any good 
garden loam. But to get the best out of them 
it is good practice to lift, divide and replant the 
clumps every other year or so. And they should 
be replanted in freshly-dug soil, well laced with 
mellow manure or compost. Both plants respond 
to this treatment to a marked and most re- 
warding degree. 
Campanula 
glomerata is a 
wild British 
native, not un- 
common in 
chalky grass- 
lands, A pretty 
_ enough thing, 
with its cluster- 
heads of violet 
bells on 9-in. 
stems. But it is 
not quite im- 
portant enough 
for a place in 
the herbaceous 
border. Its vari- 
ety, C.g. dahu- 
rica, however, is 
a magnificent 
border plant, 
with fine, showy 
heads of pure, 
rich, Tyrian purple 
bells, on stems which 
are 2 ft. tall. For sheer 
colour I admire it as 
much as any cam- 
panula that I know. 
Campanula carpgtica 
is a borderland or dual-purpose plant, valuable alike in 
the rock garden and in the flower border. There are in- 
numerable named varieties, and any batch of seedlings 
will add to the list if you care to select, segregate and 
name the varying forms that will crop up. The plant 
forms a neat, concise clump, 12 ins. across at most. In 
summer it throws up a forest of erect stems, slightly 
branched, and carrying a dense mass of big, upturned, 
cup-shaped bells. These may be anything from white 


“THE GIANT OF THE Famity,” C 


and palest silvery- 
blue to light and dark 
violet ; and the height 
of the plant may be 
anything from 3 or 
4 ins. up to 12 ins 
It is imperturbably 
easy to grow. Full sun and ordinary loam are all it 
demands, and it flowers with amazing freedom from 
mid- until late summer or early autumn. The best of 














the named varieties of Campanula carpatica are very 
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distinct, and one cannot go far wrong 
in making a selection from catalogue 
descriptions, though the better way is 
to go and see them in flower at a good 
nursery, always remembering that 
pot-grown nursery specimens are 
smaller and certainly dwarfer than 
open-ground plants. In selecting from 
catalogues it should be kept in mind 
that nurserymen are often dumb, 
occasionally lyrical, but at heart 
honest. As an alternative, if you can 
be bothered to do so, it is easy to 
raise all the C. carpaticas you could 
reasonably require from a packet of 
seed. You will get probably a fair 
range of variation, though you can 
hardly expect all the varieties that 
have cropped up and received fancy 
names in all the years that the plant 
has been in cultivation. 

Campanula latifolia is another 
British native, and a giant—3 to 4 ft. 
tall—with tapered spires of violet or 
white bells. It is a handsome plant, 
better suited, perhaps, for rough, wild 
parts of the garden, than for the 
show borders. But somehow or 
other, it has never attracted me 
greatly, and so I have never gone 
out of my way to acquire, plant 
and grow it. 

The Chimney Bellflower, Campanula pyramidalis, 
is usually grown as a pot plant for bringing into the 
house. But who named it Chimney Bellflower, and 
why? Are its 6-ft. spires of blue or white flowers 
supposed to resemble a factory chimney ? What an 
insult! What a loutish analogy! Nothing could be 
more elegant and stately than its tall, tapered spires 
of blossom. To grow it well, seeds should be sown 
and the seedlings grown on singly, in pots. As the 
young plants develop they should be given larger and 
larger pots, and a generous, rather nourishing soil. 
The plants should reach flowering size by their second 





THIS 18 A WHITE 
FORM, BUT GROWN FROM SEED, THE PLANT USUALLY PRODUCES FLOWERS IN MANY SHADES OF VIOLET-BLUE. 


lactifora, GROWING MASSED IN “A BORDER. 


year, when they will throw up their immense flower 
spikes, the blossoms opening about midsummer and 
lasting in full splendour for several weeks. Campanula 
Pyramidalis is little more than a biennial, and is cer- 
tainly best treated as such. Raised from seed one year 
to flower the next and then finish. That is the one 
drawback to this superb species. Few gardeners have 
the time or the patience to-day to cultivate a plant 
which is going to die from exhaustion after flowering. 
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rT‘HE late Helen Simpson—she died in 1940 at the 
early age of forty-three—was a notable novelist 
who specialised in rather romantic rhapsodies, always 
imbued with a strong period sense. She used words 
as a good writer does. One takes up a novel like 
‘Under Capricorn '’—it is a tale of Sydney, New 
South Wales, in the year 1831—and one opens it at 
random to find people talking like this: “ But their 
smugness I can't endure. Twenty-five, thirty thousand 
people in this town, and the same dozen self-satisfied 
phizes at every dinner-table, like wooden nags on a 
roundabout."" Or one turns to another page, again 
quite at random, and notes her narrative method : 
Adare rang the bell. So still was the night that 
now the sighing in the room had stopped 
and the birds had settled down again in their 
tree, he could hear the chinkle of the bell, 
tossing on its wire in the kitchen fifty yards 
away, downstairs.” (The coined word 
‘ chinkle "’ is dead-right for the sound of an 
old-fashioned bell in such circumstances. It 
is not to be found in any workaday English 
dictionary ; but its dead-rightness here makes 
us feel that it ought to be.) 

This novelist wrote vividly, too—perhaps 
floridy, but always effectively—about the 
wild landscapes and tense weather of her own 
Australian upbringing. One does not read 
many pages of this particular novel without 
finding this kind of scene-painting and sky- 
painting: ‘‘ The twilight had none of the 
calm of an English day's ending ; a southerly 
breeze was relieving one of the hottest twelve 
hours the Colony had ever known, and clouds 
the colour of lead and blood were driving 
before it. The evening had a restless threat- 
ening quality, not brooding mischief but 
marching towards it, as though night were 
to be the signal for outbreak.” 

The style of the writing, in short, is 
arresting and inviting, and one turns to the SCENE 
first page and begins eagerly, even though 





A TALE OF SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES, In 1831: “ UNDER CAPRICORN,” SHOWING ONE 

OF THE DRAMATIC SCENES IN THIS TALE OF ROMANCE AND INTRIGUE IN WHICH FLUSKY 

(JOSEPM COTTEN) HAS ACCIDENTALLY SHOT CHARLES ADARE (MICHAEL WILDING) DURING 
A STRUGGLE, MENRIETTA FLUSKY (INGRID BERGMAN) LOOKS AT THE INJURED MAN, 


one may not be particularly attracted to the setting or 
the period. It is the sort of style which has the power 
to overcome any aversion there may be, and to make 
the uninteresting interesting. It has, still more briefly, 
all that a good fiction-style requires for readability. 

When I heard that this novel had been turned 
into a film I did something which does not happen 
to be my usual practice—something experimental. 
I deliberately avoided perusing the film's ‘‘ advance 
publicity ‘' and particularly refrained from learning 
anything at all about the casting. Normally, of 
course, one glances at the proposed cast and says to 
oneself what fun it will be to see Daphnis Sideboard as 
Don Juan or Chloe Whatnot as Marie Antoinette. 
But this time, sedulously and with considerable 
pleasure, I read every word of the novel instead, and 
then went—on the very morning I finished the book— 
to see what the film had to show me. 

The casting, for the most part, brought me a series 
of shocks. This is a tale of an Australian man of 
property who had been a convict. Years and years 
ago he had been a groom on an Irish estate and he had 
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The World of the Cinema. 


THE PENALTIES OF POPULARITY. = [oll 


By ALAN DENT. 


eloped with the squire’s daughter, Lady Henrietta. 
The girl's brother, in pursuit, was shot dead. The 
girl it was who shot him, but her groom-bridegroom 
took the blame and served the sentence of trans- 
portation. Flusky, as his name was, took to land- 
dealing and prospered, but his wife took alarmingly 
to the bottle and was richly supplied by a slender, 
insinuating, managing housekeeper called Miss Milly, 
who had a mind to the master herself. The novel 


opens—and so does the film—with the arrival in 
Sydney of a new Governor from England, in the 
company of his airy, handsome, scapegrace young 





A FILM ADAPTED BY JAMES BRIDIE FROM A NOVEL BY HELEN SIMPSON WHICH 
BOOK'S ATMOSPHERE, BUT NONE OF ITS ORIGINALITY”: “ 
FROM THE FILM IN 
_ 5AM FLUSKY (JOSEPH COTTEN) AND H.£. THE GOVERNOR (CECIL PARKER) 


UNDER CAPRICORN,” 


WHICH LADY HENRIETTA FLUSKY (INGRID 


THE GOVERNOR'S BALL. 

Mr. Dent went to see “Under Capricorn” 
(Warner Bros.) on the very morning that he had 
finished the book of the same name by the late 
Helen Simpson. Mr. Dent says: “ It was not a 
feat novel, but it had fineness and subtlety. 

film, having been summarily deprived of 
both of these qualities, is so far from being a 
great film that it will probably have a huge 

commercial success.”’ 


cousin, Adare, who very soon 
becomes a business friend of Flusky, 
who knew Lady Henrietta when he 
was but a small boy, and who is 
cognisant of her history. 

Any reader of mine who has not 
read the novel and who has yet to 
see the film will be surprised—even 
judging from this faint sketch of its 
preliminary happenings—to learn . 
that Joseph Cotten plays the hickory 
and sullen ex-convict; that that 
Nordic beauty Ingrid Bergman has 
been chosen to play the Irish lady 
of quality whom misery has driven 
to alcoholism ; and that the hand- 
some Margaret Leighton has been 
invited to make herself as much 
like the grotesque and thwarted 
Miss Milly as the make-up expert 
can arrange. It is much less of a 
surprise to find that Michael Wilding 
has been chosen for the devil-may- 
care Adare, and Cecil Parker for the Governor. 
The odd thing is that the film is so colourful and 
so well-directed by Alfred Hitchcock that we 
have gone a long way, by the time it is over, 
towards accepting the extreme oddity of its 
casting—not all the way, but quite a way! 
Miss Bergman, fortunately, can act. The 
character is out of her compass, but she makes a very 
brave try at it, and even succeeds in the later scenes in 
winning sympathy for the character as well as for the 
actress. Mr. Cotten, too, can act, though his natural 
forte is for men of sensitivity and buoyancy and not for 
a deep-down Mr. Rochester-like semi-brute with the 
hard-hot outer aspect of a furnace door. Miss Leighton, 
too, achieves the remarkable feat of making us forget that 
she has ever been Rostand’s Roxane or Shakespeare's 
Lady Percy or Sir Alexander Korda’s Flora Macdonald, 
and that she really and truly is this ghoul who is made 
up of Miss Miggs in “ Barnaby Rudge,” Rosa Dartle in 
“ David Copperfield,”” the Housekeeper in “' Rebecca,” 
and something else, quite queer and idiosyncratic, 
out of Helen Simpson's considerable imagination. 





MANAGING HOUSEKEEPER : 
HERSELF.” THE “SCREEN PLAY” IS THE WORK OF JAMES BRIDIE. 
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Of the more obviously cast pair of characters, only 
Mr. Parker as the Governor who finds himself in a 
highly responsible position in a country where he 
cannot hope to be happy, is happy. Mr. Wilding’s 
way of being debonair rather too often tends to mere 
smirking. This young actor made one of the greatest 
of his several film successes in the rdle of a noble 
young lord who pretended to be a butler. Or was it 
the other way round? Anyway, and ever since that 
film, the two qualities—those of breeding and those 
of a slightly over-familiar servility—have become 
rather dangerously entangled in his screen-personality. 
It should be easily possible for him, even now, to 
separate the strands of gentleman from those of 
“gentleman's gentleman."’ The latter have 
no place at all in Helen Simpson's creation. 

But here we come to the true flaw in this 
transcript. We read among the “ credits” 
that the original novel was indeed by Helen 
Simpson, but that the “ screen play’ is the 
work of James Bridie. Now Mr. Bridie is a 
shrewd man as well as a good artist. Fora 
good half of the film’s course he kept his 
shrewdness as well as his artistry. He had 
the sense to stay true to the original author's 
events and to her fine, forceful dialogue. And 
then in the middle he foundered and sank, 
and with him went the film. In the mind's 
ear I hear the Powers That Be telling Mr. 
Bridie that he must have a love-affair between 
Adare and Lady Henrietta—a love-affair to 
end unhappily, with Adare shipped back to 
England and the lady turning finally from 
crusted port to a de-crusted husband. Mr. 
Bridie, alas, gave way! In the novel the 
question of adultery arises only in the diseased 
and scheming mind of Miss Milly. In the 
film the intrigue is made banal and common- 


San one place. In the novel Adare gives the unhappy 
SHOWING A lady only his friendship and most helpful 
= sympathy, and his true love-affair is with 


a most originaland amusing little character 


CAUGHT IN THE ACT: MILLY (MARGARET LEIGHTON) IS SURPRISED BY SAM 
FLUSKY (JOSEPH COTTEN) AS SHE TRIES TO GIVE HIS WIFE, HENRIETTA (INGRID 
BERGMAN), A GLASS OF POISONED WINE. A SCENE FROM “ UNDER CAPRICORN,” 
IN WHICH MARGARET LEIGHTON HAS BEEN CAST AS “ A SLENDER, INSINUATING, 


+ WHO HAD A MIND TO THE MASTER 


who is a hangman's daughter and whom Lady 
Henrietta (when Adare has gone off on a dangerous 
gold-hunting expedition) most charmingly befriends. 
In the film this character, Susan Quaife, does not 
appear at all. 

The film, in short, has the book's atmosphere, but 
none of its originality. The novel was not a great 
novel, but it had fineness and subtlety. The film, 
having been summarily deprived of both of these 
qualities, is so far from being a great film that it will 
probably have a huge commercial success. And it 
is to be hoped that the consequent ocean of increment 
will drown any qualms which may still persist in the 
bosom of the adapter, if not in the flintier bosoms of 
those whg commanded the adaptation. 
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| TELEVISION PICTURES ON A LARGE SCREEN: 
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THE MINIATURE CATHODE RAY TUBE ON THE FACE OF WHICH APPEARS THE TELEVISED PICTURE SUBSEQUENTLY 
REFLECTED BY MIRRORS ON TO THE LARGE SCREEN. (SEE DIAGRAM BELOW, LEFT.) 
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(ABOVE.) PROJECTED 
ON TO A_ LARGE 
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ENABLES ABOUT 
SEVENTY PEOPLE TO 
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VIEW IT IN COMFORT: 

A TYPICAL SPORTING 

EVENT AS PORTRAYED 
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(RIGHT.) LARGE- 
SCREEN TELEVISION 


PROJECTION DEMON- 


STRATED IN LONDON ; 


THE NEW METHOD 
WHEREBY THE TELE- 
VISED IMAGE IS PRO- 
JECTED ON TO THE 
LARGE SCREEN. THE 
APPARATUS IS SEEN 
ON THE RIGHT OF THE 
PHOTOGRAPH. 


— 





SPHERICAL MIRROR 
6” DIAMETER. 

TELEVISION projection set, capable of throw- 

ing a picture on to a screen measuring 3 ft. 

by 4 ft. was recently demonstrated in London by 

Phillips Electrical Limited. The apparatus consists 

basically of two units—a television receiver of ortho- 

dox type and an optical unit in which is embodied a 

cathode ray tube with a face diameter of only 2} ins., 

which replaces the large tube used for direct viewing. 

The picture on the face of the tube measures only 

1°4 by 1°86 ins., but it is of incandescent brightness 

due to the very high velocity bombardment created 

by the 25,000-volt electron beam. The resultant 

picture on the 3 ft. by 4 ft. screen is equivalent to 

that given by a good-quality 16-mm. movie pro- 

jector. The loud-speaker is placed behind the 

screen. The apparatus will operate well on any good 


CATHODE RAY 
TUBE WITH PICTURE 
FACE ONLY 242 '¥ 
IN DIAMETER. 

THE SMALL PICTURE 


VIEWING SCREEN 
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quality cine-screen of the home, type, and this new 

development is expected to be of special use in 

schools, hotel lounges, clubs and hospitals. Its 

consumption is the same as that of an ordinary 

television set, about 100 watts, and, in spite of the 

very high voltages used, it is quite safe to handle 
even by the inexperienced. 
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EMBODYING A CATHODE 
RAY TUBE WITH A 
FACE DIAMETER or 


| ONLY 2) INS.: THE 
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A DIAGRAM SHOWING } 
HOW THE SMALL TELE- 
VISION PICTURE 1s 
REFLECTED BY MIRRORS 
IN ORDER TO THROW IT 
AS A LARGER PICTURE 
ON TO THE SCREEN. 
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TELEVISION PROJEC- 
TION UNIT, SEEN 
FROM THE FRONT. 
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TT‘HE most striking and chilling characteris 
tic of the devaluation debate in the 
House of Commons was the melancholy and 
pessimism which brooded over it. The nature 
and quality of the speeches varied as greatly 
as they always do, and some were apparently 
jaunty and defiant; but it is to be doubted 
whether there was one which could be called 
confident. There were reproaches and counter 
reproaches. “‘ Look what you did then!"’ But 
this was always the introduction to the much more important 
reflection, not always spoken but always in the air: ‘* Look 
where we are now!’ And, indeed, there is something over- 
whelmingly sad in the spectacle of this country, which came 
out of the war, only four short years ago, with so much 
respect abroad, now treated all over the world as of so little 
account, and heading, in the opinion of every unbiased 
authority at home or abroad, for worse financial trouble than 
has yet been encountered. What is even more depressing is 
that, apart from devaluation, no remedy has been foretold 
but for a few trifling palliatives, so manifestly trifling that 
few people can remember what they were. However, | write 
in these pages of politics only in connection with foreign 
affairs, strategy, or history, and this is only an introductory 
groan wrung from me by my depression over the debate. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that there 
would be no cuts in defence or in the social services, 
including the health service. As regards the former, 
perhaps as regards both, he could, of course, speak only 
for the immediate future. A further disaster, with heavy 
unemployment and the prospect of bankruptcy, might 
well place such decisions outside the fiat even of the 
Chancellor, When I wrote on the subject of defence after 
the war, I recognised that there might come such serious 
financial embarrassment that ofr expenditure on defence 
would be curtailed, 
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certain extent, control the price of other requirements, 
though in many cases it is automatic and in some it has 
actually to be paid in what is called hard currency. We 
do not and cannot control the market price of officers and 
of other ranks and ratings. The only factor which could 
influence that would be the grim and unwelcome one of 
unemployment. Already the shortage of suitable officers 
and of candidates for commissions has caused anxiety. 
Wives have begun to use their influence in favour of costly 
improvements in conditions or against service under the 
present ones. I believe that they often fail to take very 
real advantages into account, but it is what they think that 
matters in the present instance. 

We must therefore come to the conclusion that in the 
view of the Government higher expenditure is necessary 
for safety, since it has been trying to attract more men 
into the Services, and at the same time that the law of 
supply and demand will at the most do no more than 
maintain them at their present strength at the present 
level of expenditure. There exist only two means by which 
any retrenchment can be effected. The first is by cutting 
out redundant expenditure, avoiding waste ; the second is 
by reducing the strength of the Services, which must result 
in diminishing the duties they are called upon to perform. 
As regards waste, I believe a certain saving could be made. 


ON THE WORLD. 
AND DEFENCE. 


SITUATION THROUGH AMERICAN BYES. 
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Here the foreign policy of the Government 
comes into direct opposition to the demands 
for economy. This has occurred in the past 
under other Governments, with the result that 
foreign policy has gone by the board. It may 
not do so on this occasion, and the Chancellor's 
statement that it will not is categoric ; but then 
so were his statements that the pound would 
not be devalued. Economics are sometimes, as 
1 have said, too much even for a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; finance and the balance of trade become 
at intervals more potent than votes inside or outside the 
House of Commons. It is therefore conceivable that, in 
the long run, presuming controls and the huge expenditure 
required to maintain them, presuming the health services, 
education, and the subsidies on their present scale to be 
sacrosanct, or at any rate to take precedence over defence, 
there will be a cut in the strength of the Services involving 
a drawing-in of our horns. 

I need not repeat how averse I should be to such a 
course. I have watched the fruits gathered one by one in 
the past: inability to check actions which we disliked and 
feared, such as the campaign against Abyssinia, remili- 
tarisation of the Rhineland, rape of Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, followed by the severe and humiliating defeats 
suffered in the earlier period of the Second World War. 
I regard the possibility with the utmost disquietude. That, 
however, is not a sufficient reason for refusing even to look 
it in the face. It appears to me worth while, even if one 
is sanguine enough to regard the problem as academic, 
to ask oneself how, if economies become absolutely neces- 
sary, they should be effected. 1 do ask myself the question, 
but I do not propose to answer it in print. It is more 
prudent and perhaps as much to the point, to put it the 
other way round and ask what are the vital commitments, 
the abandonment 
of which would be 
disastrous. To that 
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And it is not hard a 
to foresee on which e 
the axe will fall . 


first, if it should v 
fall. It will be on & 
defence, for political 
reasons. And this 
is prophesied in no 
party spirit, since 
all parties, when 
faced with a choice 
between unwelcome 
alternatives, tend 
to opt for that 
which is likely to 
lose them the fewer 
votes. It has 
always been the 
same thing. 

In considering 
the cutting of 
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I find the answer 
easier and likely to 
shock no suscepti- 
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Figures in boxes show number of men in armed forces 


bilities. After ade- 
quate preparation 
for the defence of 
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the United King- 
dom and the pro- 
vision of a striking 
force of all the 
Services for employ- 
ment outside it as 
this may be re- 
quired, I put first 
the provision of 
strength in the 
Mediterranean and 





























C Middle East. 
Nothing that has 
occurred since the 
war seems to have 
diminished their 
importance, 

I may be told 
that I have missed 
out one means of 
economy in the 
Services, that which 
has been strenu- 
ously advocated of 
late—the abolition 
of conscription in 
all three fighting 
Services and, above 
all, reliance on a 
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expenditure on de- 
fence,one fact must 
be borne in mind. 
The Services are 
in a difficult posi- 
tion because they 
are not over- 
manned—like, for 
example, the rail 
ways, which have 
many thousands of 
redundant workers whom they have to go on paying—but 
seriously below their requirements. Cabinet Ministers 
have taken part in a strenuous campaign to attract recruits 

that is, in effect, to increase the expenditure, a large pro- 
portion of which takes the form of pay and allowances. 
rhis constituted a definite proof that the Services were 
not adequate for their tasks, for carrying out the policy 
of the Government. The recruiting speeches were made 
only the other day, and the situation has not improved 
since then ; on the contrary, it has become more menacing 
in the Balkans, and in Asia the danger to Hong Kong has 
increased, Soviet Russia has acquired the atomic bomb. 
I do not suppose it is generally recognised how vast is the 
expenditure needed to-day to transport and maintain such 
a garrison as has now been assembled at Hong Kong and 
to carry out the improvements in the defences necessitated 
by the sharpening of the Communist threat. It would 
appear that Hong Kong is considered vital, and I myself 
have in these pages paid a tribute toits importance. 


There is hardly one of the biggest businesses that could 
not at a pinch effect a saving of at least 5 per cent. without 
damage to its interests. It may not be Strictly fair to 
compare fighting Services to businesses or industries, because 
the latter are wholly productive and the former only 
so in part: they perform some positive duties all the time, 
but a large proportion of them act as a reservoir of strength 
for emergency—in other words, for war—and their duty is 
to stand by and prepare themselves for it. Nevertheless, 
the rough comparison may be allowed to stand. Something 
like 5 per cent. could probably be saved while maintaining 
the existing strength and duties. 

The cutting-down of strength and curtailment of com- 
mitments has been blithely advocated in some quarters, 
but they are, as a rule, those which are in any case in favour 
of abolishing the duties now undertaken by the Services, 
and in some instances those who desire to weaken the 
British strategic position with regard to that of Russia. 











There is-a second difficulty almost equally 
serious, Heavy pressure is being exerted to 
improve conditions, pay and allowances. It 
may be thought that there are much more 
imperious demands for rises in pay in various 
industries ; but they are not, in fact, as peremp- 
tory. They are framed by the Trade Unions, or 
by the men and women themselves. Both can 
to some extent be persuaded that they are 
impossible or inopportune, and at least in the 
case of the Trade Unions this plea has some 
prospects of temporary success. There are no 
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THE EUROPEAN AND ASIAN MAN-POWER AND GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATION WHICH FORMED A BACKGROUND TO THE UNITED STATES DEBATE ON THE 
FOREIGN ARMS AID BILL-—-WHICH WAS PASSED IN BOTH 


In his article on this page, Captain Falls discusses the interlinked problems of national defence and national economics, especially in relation to the 
economic situation of which the devaluation of the pound is the most recent symptom. 
in the United States, and was prepared in that country to illustrate the situation facing the U.S. legislators when they began to debate the Foreign 
Arms Aid Bill. (The figures given are of American origin, and are naturally approximations.) 
cuts in the total amount of £469,289,000 to the extent of £207,319,643 were proposed, and seemed to bring about a Congressional deadlock; the Chinese 
Nationalist situation worsened in front of Communist advances; the strained relations between Yugoslavia and the other countries of the Cominform 
culminated in the Russian denunciation of Yugoslavia; the pound was devalued on September 19; on September 23 it was announced that Russia had 
exploded an atomic bomb; and on September 28, the joint Senate-House conference abandoned the proposed cuts and both Houses passed the Bill in 
its complete form, the course of events having resolved the deadlock. 


HOUSES ON SEPTEMBER 28, 


In the course of this debate a number of things happened : 
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A subscription to The /llustrated London News is the ideal gift to friends, either at home 
or abroad, whom we are not able to see frequently, yet 
Each week as the new copy arrives, the recipient wil 
thought of his or her friend, recalling a birthday or other anniversary. Orders for sub- 
scriptions can now be taken, and should be addressed to The 
“The Illustrated London News,” Commonwealth House, 


esire to keep in touch with. 
| be reminded afresh of the kind 


Subscription Department, 
1 New Oxford Street, W.C.1. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ” 


12 months and 6 months and lf months without 
. Xmas No 


wholly professional 
Army. I have not, 
in fact, forgotten 


The map we illustrate bears on the same interlinked problem it, but I do not 


consider that it 
would differ 
materially from the 
second which I have 
discussed, since I 
believe it would in 
itself bring about a reduction of the Army and almost 
certainly an abandonment of commitments. Those who 
have argued in its favour have made the most of its ad- 
mittedly attractive side, but I do not admit that they have 
fully explored the case. Assumptions must necessarily 
be made on both sides in this controversy, but I have not 
the slightest confidence that voluntary enlistment would 
produce an Army of the size we need at present. It might 
produce a more satisfactory kind of Army for the conditions 
of peace—or of the “ cold war '’—but we require also an 
Army readily convertible to the needs of war. In 
particular, we require within the next few years a system 
which will rapidly expand our reserve strength. 
Whatever may be urged against conscription, it is doing 
that now. 

I have brought up this subject because I believe that 
it must come into the foreground. This may not occur 
immediately. We have gone through alternate periods of 
* crisis "" and “ fool's paradise."" The former has 
been raging lately, and it is just possible that we 
are going to be treated to a spell of the latter. 
Since, however, the evils which brought about 
the “ crisis "’ have not been eradicated and are 
in some cases stronger than ever, it appears to 
me impossible that the next “ fool's paradise,” 
if it comes at all, should have more than a very 
limited length of life. In these circumstances 
our military authorities, while never ceasing 
to bring home to those they serve the danger 
of weakening the defensive power of the country, 
should be turning over in their minds how they 
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Unions in the Services, but there is a factor whic h eer aT. fe ee would propose to conserve the most essential 
is above argument, the inexarable market price of Inland ... a 5 16 0 29 6 | 2% 6 items in their schemes and programmes if the 
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proportion of the men in the Services ; we can, toa 












its predecessors. 
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EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY’S ANCIENT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, WHICH HAD ITS BEGINNINGS IN 1580: ONE OF THE TWO STUDENTS’ 
READING-ROOMS, WITH YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN AT WORK. 


The University of Edinburgh, seat of learning of the Scottish capital, which is of manuscripts and volumes. It dates from 1580, when Clement Little, one of the 
illustrated on this and the following pages, was in 1621 by an Act of Scottish three Edinburgh citizens (the others were James Lawson and William Little) who 
Parliament, accorded all rights and privileges enjoyed by other Universities in the may be considered as founders of the University, gave all his 300 books to inaugurate 
kingdom, and these were renewed under fresh guarantees in the Treaty of Union the library—a gift augmented by numerous other benefactions, of which the library 
between England and Scotland, and in the Act of Security. Important changes were of Drummond of Hawthornden deserves special mention. There are two Students 
made in the Constitution by Acts of 1858 and 1889. The University was one of the Reading Rooms attached to the great library. That illustrated by our Artist is 
first to admit women and in 1916 three hostels for women students were built devoted to art subjects, and was at one time the old Natural History Museum, now 
The Library is 189 ft. long, and SO ft. wide, and contains an important collection transferred to King's Buildings of the University at Liberton West Mains. 


Daaww sy ovr Srectat Agrist, Bavaw os Gaiweav. 
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A N&O-CLASSICAL PILE ERECTED BETWEEN 


The University of Edinburgh, though the youngest of the Scottish Universities, 
is by no means the least important; and is world-famous for its Faculty of 
Medicirfe. In 1566 Mary Queen of Scots had intended to found and endow 
such an institution, but the project was never carried out. It was not until 
S83 that the University was founded by a Royal Charter granted by James VI., 


1789-1834 FROM PLANS. ORIGINALLY PREPARED BY ROBE} 


who in 1617 was sufficiently impressed by the progress of the ‘‘ Tounis ’ College 
that he became its patron. Though King “ Jamie" is spoken of as the founder, 
Edinburgh University owes its beginnings to citizens of Edinburgh. James 
Lawson, colleague and successor of John Knox, William Little of Craigmillar, 
and his brother Clement may be called its true founders. Lawson urged on 

DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 
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153-FOOT-HIGH DOME. 


the ancient Collegiate Church of St. Mary 
Darnley's murder). The dome of three 


Y ROBERT ADAM: THE OLD QUAD. OF EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY, SHOWING THE 


Neo-Grecian, stands on the site of 


the Town Council the necessity for founding a new seat of learning, and the 
Field, scene of 


In 1789 the founda- in the Field (Kirk o' 


lege 

der, order to prepare a building for students was made in 1582. 

mes tions of the present buildings were laid and they were put up between 1789-1834 stages terminating in a figure of Youth Holding Up the Torch of Knowledge 
llar, from plans originally prepared by Robert Adam and modified by W. H. Playfair. was erected in 1884 in memory of the tercentenary celebrations. Our Artist's 
on The great parallelogram, 356 ft. long by 225 ft. wide, partly Palladian, partly | drawing shows the Old Quad. with (right) the entrance to the Library. 


ccrAL ARTIst, BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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AT EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY: ORATORY AND THE STUDY OF ANATOMY. 


Drawn ey our Spectat Artist, Bryan De GRINEAt 
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THE DEBATING HALL OF THE UNIVERSITY UNION, WITH A PARLIAMENTARY DISCUSSION IN PROGRESS: THE PRESIDENT, GAVEL IN HAND, IS SEATED BELOW THE GREAT WINDOW 
ON THE LEFT ARE THE ‘GOVERNMENT "’ BENCHES, WITH THE OPPOSITION ON THE RIGHT, AND A STUDENT ADDRESSING THE ‘“ HOUSE.” 
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SITUATED IN THE NEW UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS OF THE WORLD-FAMED MEDICAL COLLEGE: THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS’ ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, WHICH CONTAINS THE SKELETONS 
OF BURKE, THE EDINBURGH MURDERER, AND OF ONE OF HIS VICTIMS, “DAFT JAMIE." , 
We illustrate the noble buildings of Edinburgh University on this and other pages somewhat grim place to the lay visitor, but is of great importance to students at the 
in this issue. The University Union, or Club House, which stands south of the famous Medical College, a building which is one of the ornaments of Edinburgh, 
McEwan Hall, was erected at the cost of students past and present. Our Artist has occupying the site of Teviot Row and Park Place, where stood the home of Arch- ’ 
jepicted a Parliamentary debate in progress there. The President, his gavel in his bishop Tait when a boy. The Museum contains the skeleton of Burke (the murderer : 
hand, is seated under the great window, and the “ Government" (left) and the whose crimes formed the subject of one of James Bridie’s most successful plays, 
Opposition" benches are crowded, while a student is delivering a fiery speech “The Anatomist," originally produced at the Westminster Theatre in 1931, with 


with appropriate gesture. The Royal College of Surgeons’ Anatomical Museum is a Henry Ainley) and of one of his victims, “ Daft Jamie.” 
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PRESENTED TO THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS: 
A SUPERB MACE FOR THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


CUTTING THE PANEL OF ORNAMENT UPON THE SHAFT: AN ENGRAVER WORKING FROM DRAWINGS 
HIS TOOLS, PUSHED BY,HAND, ARE QUITE DIFFERENT TO THOSE OF THE CHASER. 


SURMOUNTED BY A FIGURE OF ST. ANDREW: THE KNOP OF THE MACE, 
INCORPORATING A FOUNTAIN OF HEALING AND AN) EXTRACT FROM THE 
HIPPOCRATIC OATH AND EMBELLISHED BY GILT ANGELS. 


PIECED TOGETHER READY FOR ASSEMBLY: THE 266 PIECES OF SILVER AND 18-CARAT GOLD WHICH 
FORM THE MACE. ONLY THE ANGELS AND OXEN WERE CAST, THE REMAINDER BEING HAND-WROUGHT. 


ETWEEN the 

years 1414 and 
1461 the University 
of St. Andrews 
acquired three 
maces, one made in 
Scotland and two 
in France. These, 
with the mace 
possessed by the 
University of Glas- 
gow, are the oldest 
in Britain. They 
are distinguished 
by being derived 
apparently from a 
rod of office, or 
baton, rather than 
the club or battle 
weapon of the 
normal type of 
mace. In 1912 a 
fourth mace was 
made in Glasgow 
for the University 
College of Dundee. 
Through the gener- 
osity of an anony- 
mous donor, a fifth 
mace was to be 
presented on Octo- 
ber 14 to the School 
of Medicine of the 


University of St. 
Andrews Designed MAKING THE SYMBOL or FIRE ON ONE oF THE BELCHERED BANDS OF THE 


by the sculptor SHAFT: THE CHASER AT WORK, WITH HIS VARIOUS PUNCHES TO HAND, 


Mr. C. d'O. Pilking- 

ton Jackson, and made in Edinburgh in the workshop of the jewellers, Hamilton and Inches, it 

is a superb example of the silversmith’s art. A figure of St. Andrew forms the pinnacle above a 
FORMED BY THE WINGED OXEN OF ST. LUKE, PATRON SAINT OF DOCTORS shrine containing a gilded Fountain of Healing. Below this the Knop is embellished by six gilt 
ON THE SHAFT, THE BENZENE RING AND angels bearing, in enamels, the Arms of the University; the Chancellor (the Duke of Hamilton); 
SOURCES OF THE PRINCIPAL the Vice-Chancellor (Sir James Irvine); the Rector (Sir George Cunningham); the Founder (Pope 
the School of Medicine (the Duke of Chandos) 


THE FLEURON, SHOWING ABOVE, 


RETORT OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. THE VEGETABLE 
MEDICINAL DRUGS FORM THE ORNAMENT WHICH SPIRALS DOWN THE SHAFT. Benedict XIII.), and the Founder of 
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rT ‘HAT a nation at once so highly gifted and so 
self-centred as the Chinese should look upon 
foreigners from the time of Marco Polo onwards at 
best with tolerant amusement, but more often with 
contempt, is not surprising. Self-adulatory chauvinism 
is not the speciality of any one country, and 
we ourselves are not in a position to throw 
stones. We need not therefore take offence when 
we read that a common term in China for the 
delightful minor art of enamelling used to be 
“the ware of the Devil’s Country” or “ Foreign 
Porcelain.”” We can, too, allow ourselves a smile 
at the dictum of an anti-feminist critic of the 
fifteenth century that enamel “is only fit for 
use in the ladies’ inner apartments. It is too 
gaudy for the libraries of scholars of simple 
taste." The implication from these and similar 
references is that this difficult technique, which 
demands the most precise skill, was introduced 
from the West, and was not indigenous. How 
the Chinese dealt with a craft which they pre- 
tended to despise and which they did not them- 
selves invent seems to be worth a brief description. 
Europe knew three sorts of enamelling. The 
basis of the technique consists in fusing under 
heat coloured vitreous glazes on to a copper 
foundation; the art spread westwards from 
Byzantium. Presumably it reached China from 
the same source, by sea, thanks to the enterprise 


of Arab traders, and by the great caravan 
route of the north—the ancient Silk Road — 
reopened after the Mongol conquests of the 


thirteenth century. How surprising to read that 
in the year 123t a Paris jeweller, Guillaume 
Boucher, late of the Grand Pont, was living at 
the Court of the Great Khan at Karakorum 
in Mongolia!—how many other unknown waa- 
derers ventured yet further afield and played their 
anonymous parts in introducing Western skill? Not 
that the Chinese needed instruction in the arts of 
civilisation—but in this they did, and were apt pupils. 


FIG. 2A. 


THE DETAIL OF DESIGN 


THE HANDSOME AND ELABORATE 


Chinese were wont to call 
tray mounted on a walnut table. 


Byzantium and mediaval Europe knew two of 
the three sorts of enamelling—‘' champlevé"’ and 
“ cloisonné.”’ In the first the copper foundation was 
scooped out in small holes to receive the colours, and 
they were prevented from running into one another 
by the raised parts of the copper. In the second 
method—essentially Byzantine—the pattern was or- 
ganised by means of little gold or silver fences which 
made a multitude of separate areas, or “ cloisons"’ ; 
each of these “ cloisons"’ was filled with a different 
colour, and then the surface was polished smooth, 
laboriously and painfully, with pumice-stone and 
cleaned with charcoal. The final result is that of a 
mosaic on a small scale and—though I do not remember 
hearing the point discussed—I like to think that 


this beautiful enamel technique came into being 


FIG, 


This dish, which dates from the rei 
butterflies on a white ground. 


MOUNTED ON A LOW WALNUT TABLE! A LARGE CANTON ENAMEL TRAY, 33} INS. IN LENGTH. 
IT BEARS IS ILLUSTRATED IN FIG. 2B. 
This expression of what Frank Davis refers to as the delightful minor art of enamelling which the 
“the ware of the Devil's Country,” consists of a 33}-in. Canton enamel 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 


when some jeweller, perhaps bored by too lengthy a 
service in St. Sophia, allowed his gaze to wander idly 
over the magnificent mosaic walls, and conceived the 
notion of experimenting with enamel colours on a 
reliquary he happened to be designing in his workshop. 
It is this ‘‘ cloisonné”’ technique which seems to have 
first interested the Chinese—tradition says as early 
as the thirteenth century, though no one has yet 
dared to date any of the comparatively few obviously 
early pieces earlier than the fifteenth century. The 





I. A CANTON ENAMEL DISH DECORATED WITH VARIOUS FLOWERS IN 


famille rose CoLouRs. 
coloured flowers on an outer border of mauve brocade pattern. 


third method treats the whole surface just as a painter 
treats his canvas: one paints a picture on a copper 
base in enamel colours and fuses it on under heat— 
quite straightforward and very difficult. Limoges 


FIG. 2B. 


on this page. 


enamels are the outstanding European examples of 
this technique, and the illustrations on this page give 
some idea of the way in which the Chinese made use 
of it. Canton was the centre of the manufacture, and 
a great proportion of its production during the 
eighteenth century was designed for export to the 
West, but in spite of the prejudice against this 
“Foreign Porcelain" in earlier times, it shared with 
all the other crafts the favour of the Emperor Ch’ien 
Lung (1736-1795), and achieved a rainbow variety of 
colours. As these colours are painted on with a 
brush, the finished picture, in skilful hands, can 
acquire all the fluency and much of the tone-values 
of a painting in oils. I have to ask readers to exercise 
their imaginations in studying thé illustrations-to 
note the forms and then to think of the sun picking 


of Ch’ien Lung (1736-95), bears flowers and 
e inner border is of Imperial yellow with 


BEARING A DESIGN OF PHEASANTS AND TREE PEONIES SURROUNDED 

AND BUTTERFLIES AND FLORAL DESIGNS : 
This photograph shows the handsome and elaborate design in brilliant colours on_the large Canton enamel 
tray mounted on a walnut table which is illustrated in Fig. 2a and descri 
[Reproductions by Courtesy of Messrs. Spink and Sons.) 


out a bed of dahlias in St. James’s Park. Fig. 1, for 
example. On a white ground, flowers and a butterfly 
or two in pinks and greens and yellows; an inner 
border of Imperial yellow with coloured flowers on 
an outer border of mauve brocade pattern. The 
back is decorated with an Imperial yellow circular 
panel with a blue phoenix and bats enclosed by a 
broad border of dark-blue cloud forms and coloured 
dragons. The tray illustrated in Figs 2a and 2B 
is no less brilliant—the “‘ famille rose ’’ range of colours 
—two Amberst pheasants and tree peonies, 
surrounded by smaller panels of flowers and 
butterflies separated by more formal flower de- 
signs. This large tray, 33% ins. in length, has 
been mounted on a low walnut table. Other 
productions take us to the world of rococo 
fantasy, a dream region of the mind in which 
rainbow-hued monsters pose in unlikely attitudes 
with good-humoured ‘inconsequence. The Chinese 
have their own bland sense of fun and are 
never hag-ridden. Again the operative word 
is ‘“ colour.” For instance, a_ candle - holder, 
shaped as a formal open flower and supported 
on a gourd-shaped base, rests on the head of 
a dragon-headed cheerful carp, and a similar 
candle-holder is supported upon the tail. Finally 
there are such happy inventions as a dish in 
the shape of a shell, 13} ins. wide, covered with 
an intricate pattern of flowers, foliage and scrolls. 
The ribs are decorated on a blue, green and 
red ground alternately with formal scrolls, and 
each rib is flanked by two narrow bands, each 
pencilled in black on a pale-green ground. At 
the base of each rib is a design of Imperial 
yellow fungus heads, and, within a broad band 
of rich rose-red and white borders, is a panel 
painted with two cocks among rocks and flower- 
ing plants. The outer border is of blue with 
white scroll foliage, and the back of the dish 
has the ribs painted with foliage and flowers 
on green and blue grounds. This elaborate 
piece which I have just described has been 
known to collectors for many years. It was once 
in the C. K. Manwaring collection, and was ex- 
hibited at the Art Treasures Exhibition at Manchester 
in 1857. 





WITH PANELS OF FLOWERS 


DETAIL OF A CANTON ENAMEL TRAY ON A WALNUT TABLE. 


bed by Frank Davis in the article 


One odd little circumstance in connection with 
the Canton trade in the eighteenth century is 
worth a note. As is well known, Canton was 
the great centre for the export of every kind 
of Chinese manufacture, and a minor part of this 
trade was the decoration of table wares to the 
taste of foreigners. 

English families would order a fine dinner service 
and have it painted with their coats of arms— 
sometimes with amusing results, for the Chinese 
would copy exactly the drawings sent out from 
England, and occasionally incorporate in them the 
directions on the drawing. It was the practice at 
one period to export tea-cups, milk-jug and sugar- 
bowl of porcelain, and hot-water jug and teapot 
in enamel ware. 
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OUR NATIVE LAND IN WATER-COLOURS: 
THE J. LESLIE WRIGHT COLLECTION. 





" BAYSWATER TURNPIKE, LONDON, FROM THE WEST"’; BY PAUL SANDBY, R.A. 
(1725-1809), A VIEW INDICATING THE RURAL CHARACTER OF THE AREA IN THE 
LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Gowache. 11§ ins. by 16} ins. 
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Water-colour. 7 ins. by 10} ins. Signed: David Cox. 





“ETON: TWILIGHT”; BY PETER DE wint (1784-1849). A PAINTING BY THIS ARTIST 
ORIGINALLY ROUSED MR. J. LESLIE WRIGHT'S INTEREST IN WATER-COLOURS AND INDUCED 
HIM TO START COLLECTING. Water-colowr. 19) ins. by 28 ins. 


One of the most delightful features of the J. Leslie Wright collection of water-colours, 
now generously lent by the owner for exhibition in the Royal Academy Galleries 
until November 6, under the title of “ Masters of British Water-colour,"’ consists of 
the many views of our native land, and the record which these water-colour drawings 
provide of its natural beauties and of the architectural charm of its cities, villages, 
churches, cathedrals and hamlets. On this page we reproduce six water-colour draw- 
ings which possess great topographical interest as well as artistic importance. Paul 
Sandby, considered to be the first British artist to infuse nature into topographical 
drawings, is particularly well represented. He was a much-travelled man, and accom- 
panied his patron, Sir Joseph Banks, on a tour through North and South Wales, 
while he visited the Highlands of Scotland when still in his ‘teens, as draughtsman 
for a survey which the Duke of Cumberland had ordered. James Miller (whose 
drawing of Oxford Street in the days when coaches or sedan chairs were the usual 


“CONWAY CASTLE”; BY DAVID Cox (1783-1859). AN IMPRESSION OF THE CELEBRATED 
MEDIZVAL FORTRESS WHOSE CONDITION HAS RECENTLY BEEN THE CAUSE OF ANXIETY. 





“aA VIEW TOWARDS HANOVER SQUARE, SHOWING HOLLES STREET AND PART OF OXFORD 
STREET"; BY JAMES MILLER (ACTIVE 1773-1791). A REPRESENTATION OF CENTRAL 
LONDON TWO CENTURIES AGO. Watler-colowr. 109 ins. by 26} ins. 









“OLD HOUSES ON THE HIGH BRIDGE, LINCOLN”; BY PETER DE WINT 
(1784-1849). A FINE WORK BY ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS OF BRITISH 
WATER-COLOUR ARTISTS. Waler-colour. 17} ins. by 203 ims 





“ CHISWICK HOUSE”; BY PAUL SANDBY, R.A. (1725-1809). A BEAUTIFUL STUDY oF 
THE PALLADIAN VILLA BUILT IN 1730 BY THE THIRD EARL OF BURLINGTON, 
Water-colour. 184 ins. by 264 ins. 


means of transport for the well-to-do, is reproduced on this page) exhibited at the 
Royal Academy from 1773-1775. David Cox is one of the glories of the British 
landscape school, a true child of nature. Wales was the country which he loved, 
and where he worked for years, doing many of his finest water-colours in the 
neighbourhood of Bettws-y-coed. Peter de Wint, who was born at Stone, in 
Staffordshire, was descended from a Dutch family. It is possible that his ancestry was 
responsible for the fact that he loved to paint the level country of Lincolnshire 
which so closely resembles Holland. He did many landscapes of this county, 
occasionally painting in oils. De Wint is one of the most purely national of our 
landscape artists, for he rarely quitted his native land. He joined the Water Colour 
Society as an associate in 1810, becoming a full member in 1812, and it was there 
that most of his works were shown, although up till 1828 he occasionally exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. 
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A ROYAL ACADEMY 
LOAN EXHIBITION. 


TWO HUNDRED YEARS 
OF BRITISH ART. 








“HEAD OF A NEGRO"; BY JOHN DOWNMAN, A.R.A. 


“GEORGE IV. WHEN PRINCE OF WALES”; “SCENE IN A CONTINENTAL TOWN”; BY THOMAS Mt BaF, 
BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON (1756-1827). SHOTTER BOYS (1803-1874). ; £524). 
Water-colour. 63 ins. by 44 ins. Water-colour, 84 ins. by 6 ins. Signed and dated : T.B. 1831. Black chalk. 7 ins. by 6 ins. Signed : Downman. 


Uv, EJ 


- 





“LANCASTER SANDS"; BY JOSEPH MALLORD WILLIAM TURNER, R.A. (1775-1851). “ PEASANT DRIVING CATTLE ALONG A HILLY ROAD”; BY THOMAS 
Water-colour, 11 ins. by 15§ ins. C. 1820. GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. (1727-1788). Oil and charcoal. 8§ ins. by 12] ins. 





“SCENE AT A FAIR”; BY FRANCIS WHEATLEY (1747-180r). “TEMPLE OF VENUS, BAY OF BAIAE"; BY WILLIAM PARS, A.R.A. (1742-1782). 

Watercolour, 14) ims. by ath ims. Signed and dated : F. Wheatley delt 1784. Watercolour. 164 ins. by 22 ins. 
For one month the Galleries of the Royal Academy are housing a special and most | the loveliest works that our islands have produced. They breathe the spirit of our 
attractive loan exhibition of the fine J. Leslie Wright collection, under the title of i country and record the European scene as it was in more spacious and peaceful days 
“Masters of British Water-colour"; and no one should miss this delightful show, than our own. Mr. J. Leslie Wright began to collect as the result of seeing a 
which continues until November 6. It illustrates our native genius for water-colours painting by Peter de Wint which, he says, arrested his attention and stimulated and 
from the seventeenth to the nineteenth century, and includes works of many cele- stirred his esthetic emotions. He maintains that he found that the work of collecting 
brated artists. Mr. J. Leslie Wright began collecting twenty-two years ago, and now | has kept him alive and happy (he has now attained a very great age) by providing 
owns an admirable selection of some 400 water-colour grawings, which, as Mr. Henry him with a new and abiding and delightful interest. He has now generously shared 


Rushbury, the well-known Royal Academician, has remarked, include some of | his happiness by allowing his fine collection to be shown to the public. at the R.A. 
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NOW ON VIEW AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY: 
FINE WORKS FROM A FAMOUS COLLECTION. 
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“4 VIEW OF DURHAM”; BY THOMAS GIRTIN (1775-1802). AN IMPORTANT WORK FORMERLY 
IN THE COLLECTION OF LORD WHARNCLIFFE. Water-colowr. 10} ins. by 14} ins. 


‘DURHAM CATHEDRAL"; BY THOMAS GIRTIN (1775-1802). FORMERLY IN THE 
COLLECTION OF THE HON. MRS. DAWSON. 
Water-colour. 172 ins. by 153 ins. Signed on back, T. Girtin, and inscribed with the title. 






(anoves.) “ BETWEEN 
CHAMOUNI AED 
MARTIGNY” ; BY JOHN 
ROBERT COZEKS 
(1752-1797). Tue 
ORIGINAL sTtuDY 
‘AN ALPINE VALLEY” (VALLEY OF SION); BY JOHN ROBERT COZENS (1752-1797). oy = FOR 
NG is 

VARIOUS OTHER VERSIONS OF THIS DRAWING EXIST, INCLUDING THAT IN THE poe po 9 
BIRMINGHAM CITY ART GALLERY. Water-colowr. 15 ins. by 24§ ins. 1776. Water-colour. 

17h ins. by 24) ins. 


raeTY Ra 








, “ BEACH SCENE ON THE FRENCH COAST”; BY RICHARD PARKES BONINGTON (1802-1828). 
Water-colour. 8} ins. by 13) ins. Signed R. P. Bonington. Shown at the British Painting Exhibition, Lowvre, 1938. 


_ Loan Exhibition of the J. Leslie Wright collection of “ Masters of British Water-colour,” at the 
Royal Academy, consists of 137 works by artists of the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The high quality of this great collection, formed during the last twenty-two years, has been 
: known to connoisseurs during its formation at Haseley House, Warwick. Its public exhibition through the 
kindness of the owner provides a unique opportunity to all art-lovers, as though Mr. J. Leslie Wright 

has, on various occasions, lent water-colour drawings to different exhibitions in this country and on the 
: Continent, the collection has never before been seen in its entirety by the general public. The reproductions 
which we publish on this and other pages give some idea of the scope of the collection. 








“ FRENCH HULK”; BY RICHARD PARKES BONINGTON (1802-1828). 
A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF THE WORK OF THE GIFTED AND 
SHORT-LIVED ARTIST. Watercolour, 14 ims. by two ims. Inscribed: Neo. 100. 









RODENTS 


Australia 


ECENTLY I had occasion to call at 
House, in London, to request the loan of photo 
graphs, taken in Australia, of rabbits. The charming 
young woman in the reception room, who received my 
request, looked at me in courteous but, I felt, pained 
Recovering from the shock, however, she passed 
me on to the Press section. Here again I was received 
with courtesy—and ill-disguised scepticism. Could any- 
one be so eccentric as honestly to want a photograph 
of a rabbit? The extensive files of photo 
graphs of Australia’s wonderful animals were 
at my disposal; photographs of platypus, 
kangaroos, wombats—anything but a rabbit. 
There is a certain irony in the situation. 
\ustralia’s curse came from Europe and, 
probably, direct from Britain, but not before 
Britain had received its rodent pests. And 


silence 
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CARVE THEIR WAY TO SUCCESS. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


a wild animal out of hand. The trouble with our 
domestic rodents is that, since the crumbs do not fall 
in sufficient quantity, they take to helping themselves. 
And in this we see two of the qualities that have been 


responsible for their successes: their adaptability 


coupled with a native cunning, and their possession 
These, with an ability 


of a most efficient set of chisels 


WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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only a small proportion of their length is outside 
the bony vice. In other words, as nearly as possible 
the teeth are one with the whole skull. Then the 
skull itself is broad and heavy, a strong, bony 
architecture worked by powerful muscles, the whole 
forming a co-ordination of strength and power 
difficult to describe in words but readily appreciated 
by the eye. 

The beaver and its works, being common knowledge, 
serve best to epitomise the main feature of 
rodents, but, with few exceptions, other 
species have this more or less well-developed, 
even though they use it in different ways 
and for different ends. It means they 
are able to burrow without limbs specially 
adapted to that end, to eat a variety of 
foods, whether they have hard shells or 
not, or even whether the foods’ themselves 

















there is some support for the view that the 
large and successful zoological order, the 
Rodentia, had its origins in the Australian 
continent. If not that, then it was next 
door to it 

It has long been the custom to include the 
rabbits and hares, rats and mice, squirrels 
and porcupines, in the Rodentia, but experts 
now place the first two in a separate order, 
the Lagomorpha They differ in having 
two pairs of incisors in the upper jaw, one 
pair more than the number possessed by the 
true rodents. In addition, the incisors of 
Lagomorphs have enamel covering the dentine 
on both back and front, whereas the true 
rodents have enamel on the front only. This 
may seem unimportant 

Geologically speaking, rodents probably 
came later on the scene than most mammals ; 
but this 
is 80 or not, 
they have been 
unusually success- 
ful, even if mere 
numbers serve as 
the sole criterion. 
In numbers of 
species, as well as 
in the vast popu- 
lations represented 
by many of the 
species, they are 
pre-eminent among 
mammals. There 
are more than 6400 
species of rodents, 
and except for the 
extreme polar 
regions there are 
few corners of the 
land-masses where 
one rodent or 
another has not 
been able to fashion 
a niche for itself. 
When it comes to 
populations, we 
have only to think 
of rats and mice to 
get some idea of 
what these mean. 

It seems strange 
to think that prior 
to the Crusades there were no rats in Britain; that 
whatever good the Crusaders may have done was surely 
offset by bringing the Black Rat to Britain in their ships. 
The first and immediate result was the Black Death, a 
plague carried by the rat, which killed nine out of every 
ten people, although the rat's guilt was not suspected at 
the time. The Brown Rat, which in many quarters 
has ousted the Black Rat, is a comparative newcomer, 
for it did not reach these shores until the eighteenth 
century 

Not all rodents are so successful as rats and mice, 
which owe their phenomenal spread throughout the 
world largely to human agency, for man has taken them 
with him, unintentionally, wherever he has gone— 
except for the North and South Poles. It would be 
difficult to say whether these rodents are parasitic on 
or commensal with man ; that is, whether they batten 
on him or merely live with him—probably both, with 
the parasitism or the commensalism dominant 
according to circumstances 

Primarily, all the rodents need is the shelter of 
buildings gnd the crumbs that fall from the human 
table. Fundamentally, rats and mice are scavengers 
\ weed is a wild flower out of place ; a rodent-pest ts 


opposing 


whether 





PORTIONS OF LEAD PIPE GNAWED BY RATS 


PROGRESS, IN CONSTRUCTING A RUNWAY, 18 LIABLE TO BE CUT THROUGH, 
EXCEPT CONCRETE, SHEET METAL AND GLASS 


the rabbits and hares (now 





ILLUSTRATING HOW THE INCISORS OF SOME ANIMALS GROW CONTINUOUSLY AT THE ROOTS AND, IF 
NOT CONTINUALLY WORN DOWN BY USE, MAY CAUSE 


RABBIT WITH MALFORMED INCISORS 


The incisors of some animals grow continuously at the roots, and this is compensated for by a 
continual wearing down, by use, at the tips. Outstanding examples are seen in the rodents, and 
y= in a separate order, the Lagomorpha). 

incisors fail, through injury of any kind, to meet and work accurately against each other, 
the teeth will continue to grow in length and, not being worn away, will bring a 


the animal. 


to digest anything 
edible, vegetable or 
animal, fresh or 
carrion, and a high 
rate of multiplica- 
tion (which rabbits 
share with them— 
to Australia’s 
sorrow) complete 
the picture. 

Whether a given 
species of rodent 
has achieved the 
wide success of rats 
and mice, or the 
localised success of 
porcupines and 
beavers, the one 
outstanding feature 
of that success, 
transcending the 
qualities of adapt- 
ability, cunning or 
resourcefulness, or 
the purely physical 
ability to multiply 
at a great rate, is 
the tremendous 
asset of their gnaw- 
ing teeth. 

If a man were 
asked to fell a tree, 
given a couple of 
pairs of chisels, he would regard th task 
as impossible. That is, however, ali the 
beaver has with which to do this. There 
is a difference, of course. The beaver’s 





ANYTHING OBSTRUCTING A RAT'S 


chisels—his incisors—are  self-sharpening 
and self-regenerating. Merely working one 
against the other keeps them sharp, 


especially since the outward faces, covered 
with enamel, are harder than the inner, 
which, being without enamel, wear away 
more quickly, to give the perfect bevel- 
edge. Moreover, the incisors grow con- 
tinuously at the roots, and the wearing 
away at the cutting edges is necessary to 
keep them at aconstant length. The beaver 
has, in addition, advantages that no human 
can hope for without the aid of a machine: 
its head is a living machine, subordinated 
to one end—-the efficient working of the 
incisor chisels, To begin with, the jaws are 
specially strong and heavy for the purpose 
Secondly, the teeth themselves have their 
roots far back in the jaw, whence they run 
in a curve to the exit in the front, so that 





THE DEATH OF THE ANIMAL: THE SKULL OF A 


are hard or not; 


if their 


mean 
walls, 
cables 
gress. 


to total darkness 


mean, too, that 


Should the tips of the 
warehouses 
can be 


larders, 


ut the death of 
all kinds 





PRESUMABLY GNAWED FOR THE SAKE OF SOME CHEMICAL 
CONSTITUENT OF THE GLASS: A BOTTLE WHICH HAS BEEN 
CHEWED BY A PORCUPINE. 

In North America bottles left on camping sites are some- 
times found to have been gnawed by porcupines. In this 
case, there is nothing comparable with the rat's action in 
gnawing through lead pipes and the like, and the supposi- 
tion is that some constituent of the glass is of advantage 
to the animal, taken internally. ‘© photograph this 
bottle, Mr. F. W. Preston, of Butler, Pennsylvania, lined 
the inside with lampblack, to expose more clearly the 
porcupine’s teeth-marks round the hole at the base. 


and it 
that they have a strong defence against 
an enemy and a weapon for killing prey 
predilections 





means also 


lead them that 


rats and mice, the powerful incisors 
that stout wooden planks, plaster 
bricks, lead pipes, 
or sheet tin are no bar to pro- 
On more than one occasion a 
mouse, for example, has brought a house 
suddenly by 
through an electric cable—and paid the 
penalty in the resulting short-circuit. 
if the crumbs do not 
fall in sufficiently bounteous shower, then 
and 
raided. 


strong electric 


gnawing 


They 


food stores of 
Bricks and 
mortar will not 
keep the rodents 
out, and wooden 
cases and sacking 
offer the flimsiest 
resistance to their 
ambitions. Even 


tinned foods are 
not safe. 
With the _ in- 


cisors being used 
for such general 
purposes, for chew- 
ing lead, tin, rubber, 
brick, and other 
indigestible sub- 
stances, some pro- 
vision must be 
made for prevent- 
ing the unpalatable 
chips from enter- 
ing the mouth. 
Again the rodent 
anatomy has the 
answer. The mouth 
contains cheek- 
teeth only, in addi- 
tion to the incisors ; 
and where the 
canines should be 
isagap. Into this 
gap can be folded 
a special flap of 
hairy skin, on 
either side of the 
mouth, to block 
the entrance to the 
mouth behind the 
incisors. 

It is doubtful 
whether the tree- 
felling abilities of 
the beaver or the 
versatile, all- 
purposes gnawing 
of the rat should 
be given pride of 


place. But the 
most spectacular 
of all is surely 


the achievement of 
the porcupine, 
which chews glass 
bottles, presumably 
for the sake of 
some chemical con- 
stituent, some salt 
of the glass 
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HABITAT OF A BIRD LONG BELIEVED EXTINCT: NOTORNIS VALLEY, N.Z. 


(ABOVE.) THE NOTORNIS 
COUNTRY IN THE LAKE 
TE ANAU AREA, SOUTH 
ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND : 
THE TWO VALLEYS 
(ARROWS A AND B) IN 
WHICH DR. ORBELL 
REDISCOVERED THE 
“EXTINCT” TAKAHE, 
OR NOTORNIS. 


R.G. B.ORBELL, 

who in November, 
1948, rediscovered the 
New Zealand flightless 
bird, the Takahe, or 
Notornis hochstetteri, 
contributed articles 
and photographs of his 
find to our issues of 
January 1! and Feb- 
ruary 26, 1949. These 
air photographs by 
V. C. Browne show the 
wild valleys in which 
specimens were found. 
Dr. Orbell describes 
his journey to the area 
as follows: “... up 
terraced slopes, through 
dense beech forests, 
twined with lawyer; 
the undergrowth was 
a tangled mass of roots, 
ferns and rotting trees, 
mainly obscured by 
moss. ... After three- 
and-a-half hours’ 
climbing in the bush, 
we finally emerged on 
to a clearing covered 
with snow-grass and 
boxwood, and further 
on, snow-grass only... 
a few minutes later I 
saw the first Notornis." 
Four hundred thousand 
acres of Fiordland 
National Park, New 
Zealand, are now being 
proclaimed as a bird 
sanctuary for the pro- 
tection of the Takahe, 


RENAMED NOTORNIS VALLEY BY DR. G. B. ORBELL, WHO DISCOVERED THE TAKAHE, OR NOTORNIS, THERE LAST YEAR: A NEAR VIEW OF THE WILD COUNTRY 
IN FIORDLAND, SOUTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND, SHOWN IN THE OTHER PHOTOGRAPH ON THIS PAGE. 
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— In our issue of September 18, 1948, we published some photo- 
“= ae graphs and a note from Mr. R. G. Goodchild, F.S.A., Assistant 
3 Director of the British School at Rome, describing the archzological 

tye oe work done under the auspices of the British Military Admini- 

. stration of Tripolitania. Below Mr. Goodchild describes the 
interesting work done during this summer, in which an army 

“ scheme" was of great assistance to the archzologists. 

URING the past summer a programme of “ archeological 
reconnaissance": has been carried out in the zone of 
the Roman frontier of Tripolitania, with the fullest co-operation 
of the British Administration of Tripolitania, and of the Army 
and Royal Air Force authorities in that territory. Our aim 
was to obtain further evidence of the character and extent of 
the Roman frontier organisation which would supplement the 
information obtained in previous campaigns. (A general sum- 
mary of the problem, and of the discoveries made by Mr. J. B. 
Ward Perkins and the writer in 1948, will appear in this year's 
volume of the /Journal of Roman Studies.) This summer we 
planned to cover several new areas, and to co-ordinate ground 
observation with air survey and photography. The Ist Infantry 
Division kindiy arranged a “scheme” which would exercise 
their desert rescue organisation, and at the same time enable 
us to visit several remote archzological sites: a party of young 
officers, under the command of Captain the Earl of Leven, 
Coldstream Guards, accompanied us, and the collaboration of 
soldiers and archeologists was a happy one. Although our 
campaign in the interior did not officially form part of the 
British School at Rome’s summer archzological programme, 4g FIG. 2. BUTT-ENDS OF FLOOR 








under the direction of Mr. Ward Perkins, at Sabratha and FIED FARM HOUSES DISCOVERED 
Leptis Magna, close liaison was maintained between the two TRIPOLITANTA. 
parties, and two of the School’s Rome Scholars participated 

in the inland expedition. It was satisfying to be able to prove that even in the Libyan desert, summer 
campaigns of archeological exploration are perfectly feasible. We covered over 600 miles by land and 














SMALL ROMAN FORT AT MSELLETIN, IN TRIPOLITANIA, 


FIG. I. WITH CORNER TOWERS AND WALLS STILL STANDING 





10 FT. HIGH: THE J flew over even larger tracts of the Roman frontier zone. The most important discoveries of the campaign 
DISCOVERED THIS SUMMER. * were made at Bir’el-Dreder, some 60 kilometres south-east of Mizday where, before the war, Italian 
PROBABLY ERECTED TO PROTECT AN AREA OF SETTLEMENTS. 3 (Continued below. 
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FIG. 4. ROMAN TRIPOLITANIA: A MAP SHOWING 
THE RECENTLY-STUDIED SITES MENTIDNED 


IN THE 


ARTICLE 


THE ROMAN ROAD SYSTEM AND ALL d 2 FIG. 5. MANY OF THE ANCIENT SITES IN SOUTH TRIPOLITANIA ARE VERY INACCESSIBLE, 4 
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COMMEMORATING JULIUS NASIF, A 


TRIBUNE. 


FIG. 8. INSCRIBED IN ROMAN SCRIPT BUT USING THE { 
UNKNOWN LIBYAN LANGUAGE: A STSL2 AT BIR EL-DREDER 

























































ON THESE PAGES. AND AIR SURVEY SUPPLIES THE BEST APPROACH: ROMAN FARMS NEAR BIR SCEDEUA. 3 
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Continued. 
soldiers fad reported the presence of ancient inscriptions. On examination, this site proved to be an extensive 
necropolis of Romano-Libyan, soldiers, containing over forty tombs marked by square stele surmounted by capitals 
(Fig. 11). No fewer than nineteen stele bore inscriptions, of varying degrees of legibility, all in Latin characters, but 
in the still umknown Libyan language (Fig. 3). These “ Latino-Libyan"’ inscriptions are characteristic of the frontier 
zone of Tripolitania, where Latin inscriptions are rare and true Libyan inscriptions entirely absent. It seems probable 
that the backward tribesmen whom Rome enlisted as irregular troops were originally entirely unalphabetic, and that 
they acquired the Latin alphabet 
(while retaining their own language) 
as part of the process of Romanisa- 
tion. The first names of the soldiers 
recorded on the stele are Roman 
(Julius and Flabius), but their sur- 
names are entirely barbarous. No 
fewer than six of these warriors are 
defined as © tribunes,"’ a rank which 
in the later Roman Empire came to 
be applied generally to the leaders of 
irregular detachments incorporated 
in the army. The Bir el-Dreder 
inscriptions not only help to eluci- 
date the Libyan language, but also 
provide the first evidence in modern 
Tripolitania of mobile detachments 
of locally-recruited troops during 
the Roman period. Our previous 
work had, however, established that 
the backbone of the frontier system 
consisted, after the disbandment of 






















the 3rd Augustan Legion (A.D. 238), 
of extensive settlements of /imitanei, 
soldier-farmers occupying tower- 
like fortified homesteads beside the 
dry beds of the wadis, which were 
carefully terraced to prevent soil- 
erosion and thus facilitate cultiva- 
tion. This summer we examined an B FIG. 9. A FINE ORNAMENT OF THE REMARKABLE CHRISTIAN BUILDING $ 














exceptionally well-preserved group AT MSUFIIN: A CORNICE-BLOCK WITH “ EGG AND ACANTHUS ™ MOULDING. 
of these farmhouses in the area of 
(Continued above, right. 
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AND: ROMAN “HOME GUARD” OUTPOSTS IN TRIPOLITANIA. 


Continued.) 

Bir Scedeua (Figs. 3, 5, 6), and obtained for dendrochronological 
analysis specimens of the butt-ends of their original floor 
timbers (Fig. 2). The excellent masonry of these farmhouses 
indicates that they belong to a relatively early stage in Rome's 
long-term policy of frontier settlement, and are probably not 
later than the third century A.D. The ruins of collapsed mausolea 
near by contain much decorated material, including an amusing 
relief of a soldier-farmer and his wife. Despite the fact that 
we have examined relatively large areas of the frontier zone 
since 1946, it was only this summer that we first encountered, 
in the heart of the Limes, a Roman fort of orthodox pattern, 
with angle and centre towers, of the type so common in French 
North Africa, Syria, and other Roman frontier areas. This fort, 
near Mselletin, in the Wadi Merdum, east of Beni Ulid, is remark- 
ably well-preserved, its walls still standing as much as 10 ft. 
high (Fig. 1). As this fort is only 20 metres square, it could never 
have had an important strategic réle, and we are of the opinion 
that it was erected (probably in the early fourth century) simply 
to defend the eastern flank of the extensive area of Roman 
frontier settlement in the Wadi Merdum. Although the charac- 
ter of the funerary stelz at Bir el-Dreder, and of other monu- 
ments in the southern part of the frontier zone, shows that 
paganism was strong down to a late date, Christianity penetrated 
into the region, and a church is known to exist within 15 miles 
of Birel-Dreder. The Christian religion was, however, strongest 
in the wealthy olive-bearing regions of the Gebel, well to the 
» nea ReRNRRRRNE north of the desert outposts. Near the village of Msufiin, not 
OF FLOOR: @@ BEAMS FROM THE ROMAN FORTI- | — far from Garian, we partially excavated, at the end of our 
SCOVERED 3 AT BIR SCEDEVA, IN SOUTHERN season’s work, a remarkable Christian building. Originally a 


in) 


CLITA A. Ey \CENTIMETES SCALE.) a modest fortified farm, with surrounding ditch and adjacent 
olive-presses, it had been drastically remodelled internally at 
, Summer @a later date, and equipped with large rooms entered by elaborately decorated doorways (Fig. 9), 
land and Tithe lintels of which were inscribed with the Christian monogram and liturgical phrases. One 
campaign Much lintel (Fig. 10), found in situ, is the most splendid monument of Christian epigraphy hitherto } sappemees . ‘ 
, Italian Bfound in Tripolitania: it records the “Piety” and “Mercy” of Lord God Almighty ; __ REMARKABLY WELL-PRESERVED: A ROMAN FORTIFIED FARM OF THE 
Sy “or non (Genttaued bole, , THIRD CENTURY A.D. AT BIR SCEDEUA. THE PROJECTING STONES AT THE BASE 
iy ARE PIERCED TO TETHER FARM ANIMALS, 


FIG. 6. ANOTHER AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH, SHOWING A ROMAN FORTIFIED FARM BETWEEN } + A ROMAN FRONTIER FORT IN WEST TRIPOLITANIA, FROM THE AIR: AT GASR 
GARIAN AND BIR SCEDEUA: NOW COMPLETELY DESOLATE AND SEVERELY ERODED, , UAMES. THE APPARENT “ BOMB CRATERS” ARE NATIVE GRAIN STORES. 
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Continued.) 
(Deus Dominus Omnipotens). Other inscriptions of the same type praise not only the ‘“ Humanity "' and ‘ Justice "' of God, 


but also his ‘‘ Abundance,” ‘‘ Opulence" and “ Prosperity."’ These phrases testify not only to the piety of the dedicator, 
but also to the general economic prosperity of the region during the Christian period, when the inland farms enjoyed 
a wealth and tranquillity denied to the coastal cities. Without complete excavation we cannot, however, determine 
whether this remarkable building became, after its transformation, a Christian meeting-place, or remained the private residence 


of a wealthy farmer. In general, our season's work has both confirmed and amplified what we already knew of the 
Limes Tripolitanus. \t was a fron- 


tier which offered neither natural 
nor artificial obstacles to the poten- 
tial invader, but relied almost 
entirely for its defence on extensive 
settlements of Libyan soldier- 
farmers, forming a ‘‘ Home Guard " 
of substantial numerical strength. 
To counterbalance the static 
character of this system, mobile 
detachments of semi-Romanised 
Libyans under command of 
tribunes watched the danger 
areas. Epigraphic evidence found 
in 1948 shows that this organ- 
isation was in existence within 
a few years of the disbandment 
of the 3rd Augustan Legion, 
and it lasted until the end of the 
Roman period. Economically, the 
settlements of limitanei were a 
great success, as is shown by their 
survival well into the Islamic 
period ; but militarily they ceased 
to exist with the Vandal invasion 
of Tripolitania, and the Byzantine 
generals of the sixth century had 
to conduct long and bitter cam- 
paigns against the descendants of FIG. If. RELIEFS FOUND ON SLM AT BIR EL-DREDER : 
FIG, 10. “THE MOST SPLENDID MONUMENT OF CHRISTIAN EPIGRAPHY those same Libyan farmers who had, (LEFT) PERHAPS 4 MILITARY STANDARD ; (RIGHT) A FRONTIER 


PIETY AND MERCY OF Gop a century earlier, been Rome's SOLDIER WITH SPEAR. (CEN 
j TIMET : 
frontier sentinels. a... s “x ane . 


etatcteaeth 


IN TRIPOLITANIA”™: A LINTEL RECORDING THE 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
HERE can be no doubt at all that “ Time of Hope,’’ by C. P. Snow (Faber ; 12s. 6d.), WELVE months: 
is a brilliant, penetrating and absorbing novel, far out of the common run. On the “ Tropic Adventure," 


other hand, it may not really be so depressing as I felt it throughout. 


such impressions may be partly chance, the effect of some 
state of mind. But still, I did find it lowering. 

Lewis Eliot, whom we know as the “ narrator 
own story. 


good.” Lewis has begun with nothing but a lower 


keen intelligence, a wildly ambitious mother, and an aunt good for a small loan. 


And this invaluable asset : he was born worldly. Even 
as a boy, he sees what people are, expects to get on with 
them, and likes making himself liked. After a slow start 
for there is nobody to help him—chances turn up, 
and in a frantic gamble he decides to read for the Bar. 
And brings it off, though after much nervous strain. 

That is the success theme; but a theme of failure 
keeps pace and intertwines with it. Lewis is not just 
social, he is really warm-hearted ; yet there is something 
in him which declines to love those who want his love. 
And so he has to choose Sheila Knight, a cold, tormented 
narcissist—a pathological case. She treats him mon- 
strously, and can’t help it; and he knows she can’t, and 
yet he can’t break away. And just because he under- 
stands her, she comes to lean on him—finally with all 
her weight. He is committed for life, to an Old Man 
of the Sea who has choked his passion, halted bis career, 
exhausted even his tenderness, and whom, in spite of 
everything, he can't bear to drop. 

Still it is not quite a tragedy ; Lewis is tough, he will 
contrive some outlet, some mitigation. Nor is it by 
any means a glum story. It reflects all the charm of 
life, the poetry of environment, of youth, hope, romantic 
love. It has a keen, exceptional response to the human 
comedy. When I say the characters are good (for want 
of time to say more), I mean they are as different, at their 
best, from the usual reach-me-downs as flesh from card- 
board. Even the not-so-good suggest reality ill-conveyed, 
rather than a want of life. And that is just right for 
Lewis, whose forte is understanding people—and, of 
course, himself. 

Indeed he knows them too well. He understands 
the workings of his own arrivisme, and the vulgarity of 
his ambition. He knows that all men are egoists, that 
vanity and envy are the deepest feelings of the best 
natures. He is not cynical or misanthropic, and the 
insight has cost him pain; but there it is, and there is 
nothing beyond. His world-picture contains nothing 
but the human race, of which he cannot think highly. 

It is the vision, not quite of La Rochefoucauld— 
which has a tonic quality—but of the moderate and 
unillusioned Philinte : 


Je prends tout doucement les hommes comme ils sont ; 
J'’accoutume mon Ame a souffrir ce qu'ils font... . 


I think a novel by Philinte might be rather lowering. 

Now a few words, disproportionately few, for a great 
big book, certainly of coarser grain and much less pro- 
found, but lavish, picturesque and full-blooded. In 
“ Twilight on the Floods,’’ by Marguerite Steen (Collins ; 
12s. 6d.), the landscape-title is illusory; those who 
read “‘ The Sun Is My Undoing "’ will understand what 
is really meant. The Floods of Bristol were slave- 
traders in the bad old days ; nor did they leave off with 
Abolition. However, that was long ago and it has all 
been hushed up. In the 1890's they are a respectable 
family—a county family, with a seat at Guerdon, and 
a pious, missionary interest in the poor blacks. At least, 
Dromore, the reigning Flood, is a pious gentleman ; 
his elder sons are young men of pleasure, and his brother 
Harcourt has gone back into trade. To Harcourt, 
Guerdon is a “ fat, white grub" sucking them all dry, 
and he has nothing but contempt for the Dromore house- 
hold. But if the Floods are in decadence, so is the port 
of Bristol. He can't do much about it single-handed ; 
he is getting old, and he has no heir. 

But Guerdon has an ugly duckling—the third son, 
Johnny. Johnny is small and plain, passed over and 
despised ; once, as a boy, he ran away—to West Africa. 
For something draws him to that dark coast, where 
other Floods adventured darkly in other times, Later 
on, he stumbles on their post-Abolition secret. The 
discovery sickens him with horror, and convinces him 
that someone will have to pay. At some time or other, 
West Africa will claim a victim—perhaps himself. 

And so it proves. He is adopted, at least in spirit, 
by his Uncle Harcourt, whose eyes are turned towards 
the same place, for different reasons. So Johnny visits 
it again as his agent ; and yet again, during the Ashanti 
war. And Africa claims its debt—the noblest and 
youngest scion of the old slave-traders: Of course, there is 
immensely more, in England and Africa. The Gold Coast 
scenes are astonishing. Indeed, the whole volume is a feat. 
* “ Man at Work,’’ by Georges Navel (Dobson ; 9s. 6<.), 
seems to be classed as fiction, or 1 should have called 
it autobiography. And loose at that. For it has neither 
story nor continuity ; it is just a sheaf of self-portraits 
of a man at his job. Or, rather, jobs. for he has tried any 


was too sad and stifling, he left it for the streets, the fields, 
navvying, or mowing, or house-painting, or fruit-picking, or cutting lavender, or 
anything that came to hand. Not from shiftlessness, but from curiosity and aspiration to 
He is a connoisseur of trades and of manual skills. He loves working in the 
open. At the same time, he is a town-bred, revolutionary artisan, strongly conscious of the 
curse on all manual labour, and of the dignity and fellowship which must redeem it. And yet 


marshes 


the good life. 


again, he is a solitary, working out his own revelation. This 
but it should be read. 

“ Trouble in Triplicate,"’ by Rex Stout (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), 
three Nero Wolfe stories, at a single helping. 


And I almost think it was meant to be. 
” in other volumes, is here telling his 
One half is, or might have been, simply the old fairy-tale, “‘ local boy makes 


I can’t attempt to sketch any one of them, 
and much less all three. But whether hobnobbing with gangsters for an off-the-ration 
beefsteak, or hiring a fictitious Nero to be shot at by unknown enemies, or investigating 
murder in a trick factory, with booby-traps going off all round—in each and every case, | 
our fat frend is at the top of his form. So is his active and devoted Archie. K. Joun. ' 


At a single reading, 
coincidence or clash with one’s 
is reportorial. 


middle-class background, a 
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| PROBLEM BY B. J. pa C. ANDRADE. 
‘ 
| (Specially contributed by one of the world’s leading composers.) 
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White to play, and mate in three moves. 
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Cover the rest of this column if you wish to solve the 
problem unaided. 
As the problem is a three-mover, we ll make the games 














short! Played at Southsea this Easter :-— 

White. Black. White. Black. 
URSELL. O'HANLON. URSELL. O’HANLON. 

1. P-K4 P-K4 6. Px Kt PxB 

2. B-B4 B-B4 7-Q-Rs B-Bi ? 

3. P-QB3 Kt-KB3 8. Q-Ksch B-K3 

4. P-Q4 PxP 9.PxP Resigns. 

P-Ks5 P. 







-Q-Q3. 


R. C. Somerville, who won as follows an off-hand game 
in London a week or two ago, won exactly the same game 
in Edinburgh in 1923, in Tientsin in 1930, and also in 
London in May this year! After White’s eighth move, 
Black's queen is doomed. 


5 -24 
Black should have played 7. . 


















White. Black. White. Black. 
1. P-K4 P-K4 6. P-Q4 Q-B4 
2. Kt-K2 Kt-KB3 7. Kt-B4 P-KKt4 ? 
3. P-KB4 KtxP 8.P-KKt4! Kt-B7 
4.PxP Q-Rsch 9. Kx Kt Q-Ks5 
5. P-Kt3 Q-Kt4 10, B-Kt2 Resigns. 









THE PROBLEM EXPLAINED. 


The key-move is 1. Q-Kt2. It is not a wonderful 
key-move, for it robs the king of the two “ flight-squares "’ 
to which it was free to escape in the original position. The 
beauty of the problem lies in the quaint and far from obvious 
after-play, and the fact that 1. Q-Ktz2 threatens nothing ; 
it is only the fact that Black must now make a move which 
encompasses his downfall so quickly. Ifhe plays1.... P-R7, 
there comes 2. Kt-Kt4; if he now plays 2. ... B-Kt7, to 
prevent the threatened mate by 3. QP, he is mated by 
3. Kt-Bz2 instead. 

The main play revolves round the moves of the bishop, 
and here the theme of the problem becomes apparent in 
all its quaintness. The queen is always moved so as to 
attack simultaneously this bishop—wherever he goes— 
and the black knight, thus :— 

If 1. ... B-Kt2 or B-B3; 2. Q-Kté; 

If t.... B-Q4 or B-Ks ; 2. Q-Q4; and 

If1.... B-B6; 2. Q-KBz2. 

White then mates next move by 3. Q~ Kt or, if this 
knight is protected with 2. ... P-R7, by 3. Qx B. 

There is one other line of play. What is White's con- 
tinuation after 1. . . . B-Kt7? I leave it to you to find. 



























number. Because the factory | ward’ is almost essential. 


the mountains and the salt- 


of Bukhara, 


book can hardly be described ; 


is what you might suppose— 


23,000 miles : 
by Willard Price (Heinemann ; 21s.). 
to explain that the author is an American journalist or that the account of his dash from 
Mexico to Central and South American Republics and some of the islands in the Caribbean 
For all that, it is very readable. 
the book at any page without finding some item which titillates the imagination. In 
Argentina, where the peons on the estancias eat six pounds of beef per man per day, cattle 
were killed in the past only for their hides: 
says slavery is not too strong a word for the state of the Indian to-day in Peru and 





My chase held the giant wild ram, the heraldic beast of Central Asia. 
years I had the run of it all, but three years was not enough.” 
to stimulate the curiosity and fire the imagination of any reader. And none will be 
disappointed, for whether Mr. Carruthers tells of his successful stalk of ovis poli or the 
story of John Campbell and the diamond as big as a pigeon’s egg, with the King of 
England’s arms cut on it, of the place whence Jenghis Khan had supplies of wildfowl 
sent to him—fifty camel-loads at a time—of giant ibex, Uzbeg shepherds, the treasures 
of Samarkand and the terrors of the bwran, which is blizzard and typhoon combined, he 
does so in a manner which brings the scene vividly before us. And much that he has 
to say relates to regions which no other Englishman has been permitted to visit. 
valuable and entrancing book. 


“FREE AIR ASTIR TO WINDWARD.” 


Such is the foundation of 
It is scarcely necessary 


twenty-seven countries. 


Indeed, it is almost impossible to open 


the carcasses were left to rot. Mr. Price 
Bolivia. In Guatemala he discovered that the Mayan 
husband about to leave home places a marked stone 
in a certain position. If, upon his return, its position 
has changed, he knows that his wife has been unfaithful 
during his absence! In Patagonia there are twenty 
men to one woman, in Paraguay there are five women 
to every man. In Brazil, potentially the richest land in 
Latin America, only one pair of shoes is sold per inhabitant 
every two years. Puerto Rico is, next to Java, probably 
the most densely populated agricultural region on earth. 
Every square mile has the task of supporting 600 people. 
So Mr. Price pours out the items he has garnered through- 
out his year of travel—an amazing collection. 

Another American went to the Belgian Congo during 
the war whilst serving as U.S. Information Officer. He 
was so impressed by what he saw and learnt about this 
industrial empire in the heart of Equatorial Africa that 
he thought the outside world ought to know about it. 
So he returned after the war and made a 9000-mile tour 
to see and learn still more. The outcome is ‘“ The New 
Congo,’’ by Tom Marvel (Macdonald; 15s.). It is the 
work of an enthusiast who paints almost delectable 
pictures of a country which many Europeans and Ameri- 
cans still regard as mainly jungle, peopled by tribes only 
once removed from cannibalism, tribes of whom Stanley 
wrote: ‘“‘Our mere presence excites the most furious 
passions of hate and murder.”” The descendants of those 
men may be found to-day tapping rubber and mining 
diamonds, training elephants and cultivating silkworms, 
driving tractors, studying medicine. Mr. Marvel says 
that mechanisation has freed the African worker from 
the drudgery of manual labour under the equatorial 
sun, brought him water for his garden, taught him trades 
and skills. 

His somewhat naive approach to the subject differs 
considerably from that of Nina Epton in “ Journey 
Under the Crescent Moon '’ (Gollancz ; 18s.). Miss Epton 
also went to what we used to be fond of calling the 
“Dark Continent": to North Africa—Morocco, Tunisia 
and Algeria, with a trip to Cairo to meet the Emir Abd 
el Krim, “ the Lion of North Africa," to whom she dedi- 
cates her book. That dedication, with a sectional 
dedication for the Morocco portion to “ His Sherifian 
Majesty, Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef III., Sultan of 
Morocco, and to Si Allal el Fassi,’”’ is sufficient to show 
that her views on French colonial development differ 
vastly from Mr. Marvel’s enthusiasm for the Belgian 
effort. Interspersed with the political aspect, however, are 
the things she saw and did during her journeyings between 
her meetings with various Nationalist and Arab leaders. 
She was enamoured of Fez and writes accordingly. She 
stayed with a Muslim family in Rabat and went to the 
hammam, the bath-house, with a daughter of her host, 
where they soaked with women of all shades from pearly 
cream to jet black. She tells of the plight of Bedouin 
who had seen no rain for four years and of strange customs 
surrounding the birth of a child. But she does not love 
the French. 

Although Alan Houghton Brodrick makes some 
mention of the political aspect in “ Little Vehicle "’ 
(Hutchinson ; 21s.), which deals with Cambodia and 
Laos, little-known parts of French Indo-China, it by 
no means obtrudes, his main purpose being to bring 
before the reader the life of the people and the ancient 
atmosphere which still lingers in parts, albeit precariously. 
He sums up the political situation by saying that though 
the French no longer administer Cambodia directly, they 
remain the real authority behind the Throne and Parlia- 
ment. Still, “ it is not proving so easy to get the pink 
men out of south-eastern Asia, as it seemed only in 1945 
and 1946 that it was going to be.” However, if you 
desire to escape from such present problems and to dis- 
cover the beauty and the mystery of, say, Angkor Vat, 
built by Indra, Lord of Heaven ; to learn the essential 
features of Cambodian ballet-dancing ; to dwell on the 
legends of the past, there could be no more delightful 
guide than Alan Houghton Brodrick. For not only does 
he tell of Cambodia and Laos, their people and history, 
culture and setting, but in doing so he darts off at tangents 
to tell of other places, peoples and things which he has 
seen or met or read about. 

Nothing can so well strike the note of Douglas 
Carruthers’ book, “ Beyond the Caspian ’’ (Oliver and 
Boyd; 22s. 6d.), as the concluding words with which 
this distinguished traveller and naturalist, a Gold Medallist 
of the Royal Geographical Society, introduces his work : 
“ There are some of us to whom ‘ free air astir to wind- 
My new home stretched from the Caspian to Mongolia, 


from Siberia to India My ‘playground was the Gobi desert and the Hungry Steppe ; 
my garden the flower-strewn Heavenly Mountains and the rose-encumbered gorges 
My park wall comprised the Hindu Kush, the Pamirs and the Altai. 


For three 
That, surely, is enough 


A most 
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Ocr. 15, 


THE WHITE FRIARS RETURN TO AYLESFORD. 





TO THEIR ORIGINAL RALLYING - POINT 


ORDER HAS BOUGHT BACK, 


WHERE THE WHITE FRIARS ARE RETURNING 
IN EUROPE: AYLESFORD PRIORY, WHICH THE 





AT THE END, A LARGE 
ON NOVEMBER I. 


SIDE, SHOWING, 
THE FRIARS RETURN 


THE AYLESFORD CLOISTERS: THE SOUTH 
WOODEN REPLICA OF THE PRIOR'S SEAL. 


1S TO-DAY. 
1538. 


ORIGINALLY THE CELLS OF THE FRIARS OF AYLESFORD: THE COURTYARD AS IT 
FOUNDED IN 1241, THE PRIORY WAS SUPPRESSED BY HENRY VIII. IN 


The Carmelites, or White Friars—one of the great Mendicant Orders—were founded about the middle 
of the twelfth century on Mt. Carmel, in Palestine, by a Calabrian Crusader called Berthold, although 
legend connects them with a Jewish Carmelite order founded by Elias. About 1240 they withdrew 
from Palestine, migrati to Cyprus and thence to Sicily, France and England. In England their 
first homes were Alnwick and Aylesford, in Kent, and it was at Aylesford that the first general 
chapter of the Order was held in 1274, the Englishman, St. Simeon Stock, being elected as the first 
Prior General to govern the Order in Europe. In 1538 they were exiled by Henry VIII. and the 
priory at the Dissolution passed into the hands of the Wyatts, thence passi to the families of 
Sedley, Banks and Finch. Much of the original buildings survived, and after a fire in 1930 much of 
the cloister and refectory was cleared and restored. Now the White Friars of Mount Carmel all over 
the world have subscribed for the purchase price, and on All Saints’ Day (November |) will install 
a new prior in the original home of the Order in England. 
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LONDON NEWS 


THE TREASURES OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


Monday, October 10, was the date arranged for the Lord Mayor of London to open the first instal- 
ment of what is to become a permanent exhibition in St. Paul’s to illustrate the history of the 
successive cathedrals which have occupied the site. The exhibits are being shown in the Triforium 
Gallery, the Library adjoining the gallery's southern limb, and the Trophy Room, which corresponds 
to the Library but is north of the gallery. This makes parts of the Cathedral, hitherto closed 
accessible to the sightseer; and Wren's geometrical staircase will be the normal approach to the 
exhibition. Chief among the exhibits is a wonderful collection of letters and manuscripts recently 
acquired for St. Paul’s by a benefactor for £16,000 from Mr. R. H. C. Fairhurst, of Cheshire. They 
were at one time part of the Selden Papers. Dominating the Trophy Room is the great model which 
Sir Christopher Wren made to illustrate his second design for the great Cathedral. It was rejected in 
favour of the present building, than which it would have been somewhat smaller, being planned as 
469 ft. long, 325 ft. high and 324 ft. broad. The present St. Paul's is 515 ft. long and 365 ft. high 


— 
ee es ee eee 
THE ST, PAUL'S CATHEDRAL WHICH WREN WOULD HAVE PREFERRED: THE GREAT MODEL 
OF 1674, THE SECOND (AND REJECTED) DESIGN, NOW EXHIBITED IN ST. PAUL'S 


“ 


OF PORTLAND AS 
or 1677. 


AS MUCH STONE FROM THE ISLE 
THE CATHEDRAL": THE LETTERS PATENT 


AUTHORISING THE SUPPLY OF 


SHALL BE NECESSARY FOR 
4 


4 


IN THE TOP PICTURE: BUILT OF OAK, 


INSIDE THE GREAT SECOND MODEL, SHOWN 
IT WAS REJECTED IN 1675. 


LIME-WOOD AND PLASTER, ON THE SCALE OF ; In. TO ft FT. 





THE 





Regd. 


Styled by Swan and fashioned by fine crafts- 
men. Swan shoes are not too plentiful at 
present, but you will find limited supplies 


at the better shops and stores. 


‘ , 
For men’s shoes by CROCKETT & JONES LTD., NORTHAMPTON ask for Health Brond 
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WON'T take a trice to dry 
WON'T need hours to iron 
WON'T tear. at every tumble 
WON'T shrink or fray 
WON'T wit at ‘handing-on’ 


WON'T mind a ‘letting-down’ 





won't (Vylon ) SPARE YOUR POCKET 





ON THE CHILDREN’S CLOTHES? 






B In nylon clothes, children look like angels and 
’ ‘ylo ne can behave like demons as often as they please. 
7 Nylon doesn’t care— it’s as hardy as it’s soft and as 


tough as it’s pretty. And nylon is coming to the shops. 





“Naturally, Pobjoy, my 





people let me guide 


them about‘ pre-fitting’”’ 


WE, ror our PART, were guided in our 
cutting of ‘Clydella’ Pre-fitted Shirts 
and Pyjamas by a wide and careful 
study of many hundreds of schoolboys’ 
measurements. That is why these shirts 


We wish that 


to allow for growth. 


and pyjamas are made in long as well supplies of ‘Clydella’ were more 
as normal fittings. You will notice, too, a pce too, but we hope they 
that they have generous tucks and hems, _ will steadily improve. 


‘Clydella_ 








WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LIMITED, VIYELLA HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM ; 
Spinners, Weavers and Sole Manufacturers of 
*VIYELLA’, “DAYELLA’ and ‘CLYDELLA’ 
Branches, Agents and Representatives throughout the world 


re wanes a 
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The nw Housecont in Velour Finer Spoons 
and Forks 


In Fastens with a Zip 
SAXE Sizes W. and W.X. 


WINE . £9-15-11 


ad Dressing Gowns 
SKY first floor 







TELEPHONE ORDER SERVICE 
LANGHAM THREE THOUSAND 








“— 


l he Canteen illustrated is repres- 


entative of the gradually improving 





stock of Spoons, Forks and Cutlery, 
Keeping down 
the Cost of Living 


HOOVER LIMITED AND A STABLE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


both plain and fancy patterns, now 


displayed in the Company’s Show- 


Y pene. as Government appeals are constantly 
stressing, the need to keep down prices is of 
paramount importance. National policy and 
Hoover policy, therefore, are very much in line. 
For, since the War, Hoover prices have been kept 
as close as possible to the pre-war level and, in 
fact, Model 612, the latest Hoover Cleaner, sells 
at the same figure as its corresponding pre-war 
model (plus, of course, purchase tax). 

Indeed, until 1946 all Hoover prices were 
pre-war, and although eventually the prices of 
some models were forced up slightly, the overall 
increase today is still only 10% above 1939 
price levels. 

Further evidence of the Hoover Policy of | 

| 


rooms. If a visit of inspection is 


not possible, particulars and details 


will be sent on request. 





keeping down costs is shown by the introduction 
of the Hoover Electric Washing Machine at 
only £25 (plus tax), and by the very moderate 
prices of Hoover F.H.P. motors. 

The highest possible quality at the lowest 


possible price still remains the Hoover policy. | GOLDSMITHS & 


HOOVER LIMITED SILVERSMITHS 
Factories at : COMPANY LTD 


PERIVALE, MIDDLESEX - CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND 


MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES - HIGH WYCOMBE 112 REGENT STREET: LONDON: WI! 














NO BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT ANYWHERE .- TELEPHONE REGENT 302! 
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SAY NOILLY PRAT 
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EIMSY CIV 
THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEA 
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| IMPORTED BY WM. CHAS. 
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‘ } ae on Noilly Prat and your French will be 
perfect—always. It’s the only Vermouth of know- 
ledgeable people everywhere. They know that its 
subtle dryness and extra robustness is quite unique— 
it’s just perfection itself. 


Norutty Prar 


neal Peewote VERMOUTH 
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By appointment 
Biscuit Manufacturers 
to H. M.the King 
Macfarlane, Lang &@.Ltd. 
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AND YOUR feenoh WILL BE PERFECT! 
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ANDERSON & CO., 8, LIME STREET &.C.3. 
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LONDON’S MOST 
FAMOUS BOOK SHOP 


THE TIMES BOOKSHOP 


OFFERS 


NEW BOOKS. All the latest and best books. 
Come and browse, or write for the ones you need. 
RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. A 
second-to-none service in providing the books 
you have not been able to find elsewhere. 

LIBRARY SERVICE. A ‘Guaranteed’ Sub- 
scription gives access to all the latest books for 
£3. 7s. 6d. a year. ‘Ordinary’ Subscriptions pro- 
vide the same books, a few weeks later, for about 


readers). A new non-fiction volume of outstand- 
ing interest (biography, travel or current affairs) 
each month for 6 months for £4. 4s. Od. 


Send for full details 


THE %&888% TIMES 
BOOKSHOP 


42 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
TELEPHONE: WELBECK 3781 
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By Appointment 
Naval Outfitters to H.M. The King 


Established 17%5 


Gieves 


LimMireo 
Tailors: Hatters: Hoszers 


27 OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 








BRANCHES AT 
PORTSMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON, BOURNEMOUTH, CHATHAM, BATH, WEYMOUTH, 


PLYMOUTH, LIVERPOOL, BDINBURGH, LONDONDERRY, MALTA, GIBRALTAR 
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CANADA 


TO AUSTRALIA 
AIR servicedy Canadian Pacific 


FROM VANCOUVER 








TO SYDNEY a4 

> 
EVERY z E 
FORTNIGHT E | B 


By this service you travel by 
day and sleep on land. = 
Two nights at Honolulu, one at “= 
Fiji, with hotel accommodation 7 
provided. The through rate to 
Sydney from Britain, £260. Connec- 
tions at Fiji for New Zealand. 

Or vary your route by choosing Air or Sea 
across the Atlantic, Air or Rail to Vancouver, 
thence Canadian Pacific Air Lines to Australia. 
Through rates available. fastest westward route. | 
For complete information, your local autho- Every Thursday from | 
rised agent or Hong Kong. | 





“Rane | CANADIAN PACIFIC AIR LINES —mmee 


CONNECTING AIMLINES Soeseseees | 


Siaieatiiaichapnaiabenatetened 


FAR EAST 
SERVICE 


Every Monday from | 
Vancouver to Tokyo and | 


Hong Kong. Shortest and 





Comadian Cacifiic =AIR==LINES 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (Whitehall 5100) ; 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 (Avenue 4707); LONDON 
and offices throughout Britain and the Continent. 








MARTELL Zn 


THE BRAWDY FOR 


THREE star 


....5.6.3--.8:¢:9-s 
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2 vears 
INSURED LIFE 


WITH ALL CAR TYPE 


BATTERIES 





At any time within two 
ears of purchase your 
jocal garage can ex- 
change it for a new one 
at a cost proportionate 
to the length of service. 
Ask your local garage 
for full details, or write 
for full list of agents 
and battery literature. 








This scheme opplies 
to Home Market only. 
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| te The Henley “Incentive Scheme” is "was! 


| producing better tyres than ever before. 
Send for the booklet “ Incentive in Action” 
which tells how quality is built into Henley 





We desive lo frrcheetse 
JEWELLERY 
SILVER 
COINS AND 
MEDALS 


SPINK & SON Ltd 
5-7 KING ST. ST, JAMESS, LONDON, S.W.I 


Telephone WHITEHALL 5275 
qa ts1 1772 FF 


| 
OY APPOINTMENT | 
| 
} 








Normal Coats, Costumes, 
Day Frocks,Men's Suits 
ST 
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olus Xelex (Optional) 2 
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| HENLBY’S TYRE & RUBBER CO. LTD., DEPT. ADV/M.2 MILTON COURT, DORKING, SURREY. Works; GRAVESEND, KENT 








PRESERVATIVE) 





- 


Size 





ITALIAN BEETLE 


In Temperate Climes 





or Tropical © 


Wherever Timber is Used Soliqnum Protects it ! 


The preservation of timber has been always important, 
but its present shortage renders the need for Solignum 
even more imperative. For over 40 years Solignum has 
been used for the protection of woodwork against dry- 
rot and decay. It destroys the dry-rot fungus wherever 
brought into contact with it and gives complete immunity 
against attack. 


Solignum is also used all over the world for the protec- 
tion of timber against attack by white ant, wood borers 
and other destructive insects. But it must be Solignum 
—applied by brush coating, spray guns or by dipping. 


SOLIGNUM LTD., Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C.2 
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“Will you have 
a liqueur?” 





The civilised answer td 


Orano Marnier 


France’s Finest Liqueur 


—and the only liqueur made 
exclusively with Cognac Brandy 


Sole Distributors : L. ROSE & CO. LTD., ST. ALBANS 
aoe etiam 
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Price Conscious ? 






we 


The reputation of Bernard 
Weatherill has been built on 
the simple yet sound basis of 







value for money. At all times 






it has been our privilege 





to offer clothes which for 






quality, appearance and crafts- 





manship represent the finest 






value in West End tailoring. 






This policy still governs our 





business. 






Gentlemen who are price 





conscious will be glad to know 





that we still create clothes of 






masterly distinction and 





traditional quality—and offer 






them at a price which repre- 






sents true economy in these 






days of high costs. 


Bernard Weatheri 


55 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.I 


11 BENNETT'S HILL, RIRMINGHAM, and at ALDERSHOT and ASCOT 
















Don’t just ask 
for laces 










ONAN, 
BRS 


{EAGER 





ee to Say 


PA i ON’S Acid Indigestion? Stomach upset? An Alka-Seltzer tablet 
in a glass of water will soon set you right. First, Alka- 


Seltzer’s double-action soothes pain—extra fast. Then 
it neutralises excess acid, often the root of your distress. 


You'll see t! bn Try it! Millions sold yearly. 


brand new boxes 
at your dealers... 


old friends in ; ! ee —————— 
“=" fORQUgY Faun: 
A still tongue makes 

| Queen of the English Rivitia ~ 9 wise bend . . ond 

the wise gardener wears 

PATOND?S =| WHERE AZURE SEA LAPS _ eS ANDY Garden Gloves 
PALM - FRINGED BEACH «Piped grove outs 

risk of infection. They 


| 
N ber 7th 2th | 
J hoe and hoot Covered Dense Coen | = —— durable, pliable 
















Tennis Tournament. 
ius. Folder & Hotel etc. List “THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 


LACES {i ‘x free or Official Guide (7.0. HAVE HEARD ABOUT” 
I, 7X 64.) from Publicity Officer, 
Pr it from all Iron- 















97 Marine T ’ 4/11 per 
ee dentinenord 


















5/2 post free. (Scace size)\ 
TEDSON 











-hewe a pair spare | Tip 
Wm Paton Ltd - Johastone - Scotiand 
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For Railway Services = 
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| 
enquire ac Stations. | a= MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
Ofices & Agencies : 




















GARDEN GLOVE 226 pwr boule 
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Everyone is asking for CINZANO 


the genuine Italian Vermouth 






























C The best oe ro —y Tolland land SC] 








BOLSKUMMEL 


To those who appreciate 
a finer KUMMEL 


There’s nothing to equal the delicious flavour of CINZANO, 
the genuine Italian Vermouth, world-famous since 1816. 
It’s appetising, refreshing, stimulating! Whichever way 
you drink CINZANO—sweet, dry, long or short, you'll 
find it the most heavenly drink on earth. Try CINZANO 
today. Obtainable at all good wine merchants and in 
restaurants and bars everywhere. 


@ RED OR WHITE (sweet) 16/6 ory 22- 


Double-distilled from the finest Dutch caraway 
seeds, Bolskummel is friendly to your 
digestion. In sipping Bolskummel, you sip 
the original, authentic Dutch—the in- 
spiration of all other Kummels—the 
‘Rembrandt’ as opposed to its copies. 





LUCAS BOLS 


AMSTERDAM 


ERVEN 


= CINZANO 


ae 


the workda beat mixer 


Product of S. A. Francesco Cinzano & Cia., Turin. Sole importers : Giordano Ltd., London, W.! | 

















24-hour warmth 
'|you| can afford 


Banish the cold discomforts of the 
coming winter. A modern ESSE 
Heating Stove gives continuous, 
day and night warmth with out- 

standing fuel economy. Closed fire 

models burn coke or other smoke- 
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| less fuels... and for those who 
HARD TO FIND | prefer an openable fire there is the 
like — yee — - the — 
| ura, suitable for ordinary coa ° 
Vantella Shirts | any solid fuel. With shaking for Acid 
bottom bars and fitted ashpan, P . 
to match ash removal is quick and clean. Indigestion 


Van Heusen Collars 





Cotella Ltd., Oxford St., W.1 






OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA | 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT” ’ cigarettes 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD'S — SINCE 1858 | 


ESSE 
REID'S 


MADEIRA 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. Est. 1854 
Head Office : Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire 

London: 11 Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 

and Liverpool, Edinburgh & Glasgow. 





= pes world-renowned hotel 
is reopening in December. 


—— All enquiries to leading Travel 





——— 


Se 
—_ = = See Agents or General Manager, 


REID'S HOTEL 
MADEIRA 














‘Milk of Magnesia’ * 
Tablets, by effectively 
correcting acidity, give 
relief from 
indigestion. They are 
pleasantly mint-flavoured ; 


prompt 


convenient to take when- 
ever the need arises. 


‘MILK OF MAGNESIA’ 


D. TRADE MARK 


TABLETS 


©. 


30 Tablets 1/3 — 75 Tablets 2/6 
150 Tablets 4/6 


A PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE 


CHAS. H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


ee —" | 





a See: 
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not least 


And last but 
PACKAGING 


In overhauling the productivity of their 
plants, many among the largest industrial firms in the 
country have availed themselves of the packaging service 
we have developed. We have experts who understand the 
problems of handling, conveying, weighing, filling and 
packaging your goods and who have the experience to 
give you impartial advice. We will gladly survey your 
packaging plant at any time, and hope that you will 


take advantage of a service which is unique in this country. 


MEDWAY 


PACKAGING SERVICE 







MEDWAY 


PACKAGING| 


PAPER SACKS LIMITED |searvice 


Kent 





MEDWAY 
Larkfield, Nr. Maidstone, 
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Combines its own 
face lotion * 





and so shave 


all of us} 


*” Ingramshave will save your 

face from discomfort because its 
grand, rich lather contains an after- 
shave lotion with a before-shave 








action. Protect yourself against razor / 
soreness—ask for Ingram’s. In large 
tubes everywhere. 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY..-T! periodical is 
lent. re id. hired . t therwise disposed of by . ‘ 
nauthor j tr by way tf lrad ra 
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No finer 
Whisky 

foes into 
any bottle 









CHEER UP! smoke a 
CHURCHMAN’S No. | / 


15 minutes’ pleasure and satisfaction 


Issued by The imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Led eu 


Ff SUPERB BRANDY 








4a 
Anown and enyoyed by CORNOARCUY r 
tr more than a Century 


Th, 











SALIGNAC & 
C, 


Sole Agents for Great Britain: 8. B. MASON & CO., LTOD., HULL 





London Office : 64'6 Tooley St., $.E.! 


t the written t of the 5 her first g 
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In power houses, dust cannot be tolerated. So it is disposed 
of by Dust Collectors. These Dust Collectors include a 
number of tubes, the ends of which have to be tapered 
accurately to shape. A difficult operation! The B.O.C 
took it in their stride. Flame Spinning was the answer. 
Each tube, heated by oxy-acetylene blowpipes, was rotated 
against rollers, which formed it into the required shape. If 
metal has to be shaped, joined or cut, there’s usually a B.O.C 
way of doing it. Most often it’s the cheapest way, as well 


as the quickest. 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO LTD 


London and Branches 


Tt WHITE” 


|. SAMUEL WHITE & CO., LTD., COWES, ISLE OF WIGHT Shipbutiders and Enginee 
l n Office 8 Duncannon ree W.C.2 
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What! Still Winding? 


No busy up-to-date young woman of'to day MODERN PEOPLE USE 


would prefer to be “ still-winding”™ when 


she can possess a Smiths * Sectric ” Autocal, r 7 | ill i | | » li 
for instance. This is the world’s finest Alarm SMITHS CECTRIC Ww e use Ss <1 in 3 tf n¢ ins 
and a miracle of trouble-free timekeeping 

E are often asked what makes “ Black & White” oat 


Like the artist 





It is fully automatic, self-starting, and re 


(C KS such excellent Scotch. With confidence we 
alarm cut-out. Centre seconds hand. Pleas answer that the secret is in the blending. 

ing, easy to read luminous dial. The cases ¥ ; We draw the finest whiskies from the famous 
are beautifully moulded and of exceptionally Scottish distilleries and blend them together in our 
tasteful design, and sold by Smiths recog- q own special way. The result is “ Black & White” 
nised Stockists in a variety of pastel shades : 4 —a perfect blend of Scotch, refreshing, invigorat- 
to match all bedroom furnishings - : ing — a thoroughly good drink on all occasions. 


Autocal (luminous) 57/- plus 12/6 P.T. 
Autolarm (non-luminous) 48/9 plus 10/9 P.T. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
rAd 


quires no daily alarm re-setting. Week-end 





SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD The Clock and Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd 


Peistet bene xp by Tae Innesrratep Loxpon News ano Sxkeren, Lee 
ch rome " nt tere! a 1 Newspape ’ . » tt ! ’ 
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